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Original. 
MOURNING OVER: 
MY SECOND ESSAY WITH MRS. PASSABLE TROTT. 


Je n’aime pas que les autres svient heureuz.” 


Tue temerity with which I hovered on the brink of 
matrimony when a very young man could only be appreci- 
ated by a fatuitous credulity. The number of very fat 
mothers of very plain families who can point me out to 
their respectable offspring as their once imminent papa, is 
ludicrously improbable. The truth was that I had a power- 
ful imagination in my early youth, and no “realizing 
sense.” A coral necklace, warm from the wearer—a shoe 
with a little round stain in the sole—anything flannel—a 
bitten rosebud with the mark of a tooth on it—a rose, a 
glove, a thimble—either of these was agony, ecstasy! To 
anything with curls and skirts, and especially if encircled 
by a sky-blue sash, my heart was as prodigal as a Croton 
hydrant. Ah me! 

But, of all my short eternal attachments, Fidelia Balch 
(since Mrs. P. Trott) was the kindest and fairest. Faith- 
less of course she was, since my name does not begin with 
a T.—but if she did not continue to love me—P. Trott or 
ho P. Trott—she was shockingly forsworn, as can be 
proved by several stars, usually considered very attentive 
listeners. I rather pitied poor Trott—for I knew 


“ Je suis comme vous. 


“ Her heart—it was another’s,” 


and he was rich and forty-odd. But they seemed to live 
very harmoniously, and if I availed myself of such little 
consolations as fell in my way, it was the result of philoso- 
phy. I never forgot the faithless Fidelia. 

This is to be a disembowelled narrative, dear reader— 
skipping from the maidenhood of my heroine to her widow- 
hood, fifteen years—yet I would have you supply here and 
there a betweenity. My own sufferings at seeing my 
adored Fidelia go daily into another man’s house and shut 
the door after her, you can easily conceive. Though not in 
the habit of rebelling against human institutions, it did 
seem to me that the marriage ceremony had no business to 
give old Trott quite so much for his money. But the ag- 
gravating part of it was to come! Mrs. P. ‘T'rott grew- 
prettier every day, and of course three hundred and sixty- 
five noticeable degrees prettier every year! She seemed 
incapable of, or not liable to, wear and tear; and probably 
old Trott was a man, in-doors, of very even behaviour. 
And, it should be said too, in explanation, that, as Miss 
Balch, Fidelia was a shade too fat for her model. She em- 
bellished as her dimples grew shallower. Trifle by trifle, 
like the progress of a statue, the superfluity fell away from 
nature’s original Miss Balch, (as designed in heaven,) and 
when old Passable died (and no one knew what that P. 
stood for, till it was betrayed by the indiscreet plate: on his 
coffin) Mrs. Trott, thirty-three years old, was at her maxi- 
mum of beauty. Plump, taper, transparently fair, with an 
arm like a high-conditioned Venus, and a neck set on like 
the swell of a French horn, she was consumédly good- 
looking. When I saw in the paper, “ Died, Mr. P. Trott,” 
I went out and walked past the: house, with overpowering 
emotions. Thanks to a great many refusals, J had been 














faithful! J could bring her the same heart, unused and yny 
damaged, which I had offered her before! J could gene, 
rously overlook Mr. Trott’s temporary occupation, (since 
he had left us his money !)—and when her mourning should 
be over,—the very day,—the very hour—her first love 
should be ready for her, good as new! 

Ihave said nothing of any evidences of continued at- 
tachment on the part of Mrs. Trott. She was a discreet 
person, and not likely to compromise Mr. P. Trott till she 
knew the strength of his constitution. But there was one 
evidence of lingering preference which I built upon like a 
rock. I had not visited her during these fifteen years. 
Trott liked me not—you can guess why! But I had a 
nephew, five years old when Miss Balch was my “ privately 
engaged,” and as like me, that boy, as could be copied by 
nature. He was our unsuspecting messenger of love, going 
to play in old Balch’s garden when I was forbidden the 
house, unconscious of the billet-doux in the pocket of his 
pinafore ; and to this boy, after our separation, seemed Fi- 
delia to cling. He grew up to a youth of mind and man. 
ners, and still she cherished him. He all but lived at old 
Trott’s, petted and made much of—her constant compa- 
nion—reading, walking, riding—indeed, when home from 
college, her sole society. Are you surprised that, in all 
this, there was a tenderness of reminiscence that touched 
and assured me? Ah— 

“On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours!” 

I thought it delicate, and best, to let silence do its work 
during that year of mourning. I did not whisper even to 
my nephew Bob the secret of my happiness. I left one 
card of condolence after old Trott’s funeral, and lived pri- 
vate, counting the hours. The slowest kind of eternity it 
appeared ! 

The morning never seemed to me to break with so 
much difficulty and reluctance as on the anniversary of the 
demise of Mr. Passable Trott—June 2, 1840. Time is a 
comparative thing, I well know, but the minutes seemed 
to stick, on that interminable morning. I began to dress 
for breakfast at four—but details are tiresome. Let me as- 
sure you that twelve o’clock, A. M. did arrive! The 
clocks struck it, and the shadows verified it. 

I could not have borne an accidental “ not at home,” and 
I resolved not to run the risk of it. Lovers, besides, are 
not tied to knockers and ceremony. I bribed the gardener. 
Fidelia’s boudoir, I knew, opened upon the lawn, and it 
seemed more like love to walk in. She knew—I knew— 
Fate and circumstances knew and had ordained—that that 
morning was to be shoved up, joined on, and dovetailed to 
our last separation. The time between was to be a blank. 
Of course she expected me. 

The garden door was ajar—as paid for. I entered, 
traversed the vegetable beds, tripped through the flower- 
walk, and—oh bliss!—the window was open! I could just 
see the Egyptian urn on its pedestal of sphinxes, into which 
I knew (per Bob) she threw all her fading roses. I glided 
near. I looked in at the window. 

Ah, that picture! She sat with her back to me—her 
arm—that arm of rosy alabaster—thrown carelessly over 
her chair—her egg-shell chin resting on her other thumb 
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and forefinger—her eyelids sweeping her cheek—and a 
white—yes! a white bow in her hair! And her dress was 
of snowy lawn—white, bridal white! Adieu, old Passable 
Trott! fre 

I wiped my eyes and looked again. Old Trott’s portrait 
hung.on the wall, but that was nothing. Her guitar lay on 
the table, and—did I see aright ?—a miniature just beside 
it! Perhaps of old Trott—taken out for the last time. 
Well—well! He was a very respectable man, and had 
been very kind to her, most likely. 

“Ehem !” said I, stepping over the sill, ** Fidelia !” 

She started and turned, and certainly looked surprised. 

“Mr. G——!” said she. 

* It is long since we parted!” I said, helping myself to a 
chair. 

“ Quite long !” said Fidelia. 

“ So long that you have forgotten the name of G——?” 
I asked tremulously. 

“Oh no!” she replied, covering up the miniature on the 
table by a careless movement of her scarf. 

“ And may I hope that that name has not grown dis- 
tasteful to you?” I summoned courage to say. 

“ N——, no! I do not know that it has, Mr. G Ht 

The blood returned to my fainting heart! I felt as in 
days of yore. 

“ Fidelia !” said I, “let me not waste the precious mo- 
ments. You loved me at twenty—may I hope that I may 
stand to you in a nearer relation! May I venture to think 
that our family is not unworthy of a union with the Balches? 
—that, as Mrs. G . you could be happy ?” 


Fidelia looked—hesitated—took up the miniature, and 
clasped it to her breast. 
“Do I understand you rightly, Mr. G——!” she tremu- 


lously exclaimed. “ But I think Ido! I remember well 
what you were at twenty! This picture is like what you 
were then—with differences, it is true, but still like !— 
Dear picture!” she exclaimed again, kissing it with 
rapture. 

(How could she have got my miniature ?—but no mat- 
ter—taken by’stealth, I presume. Sweet and eager antici- 
pation!) — 

* And Robert has returned from college, then?” she 
said, inquiringly. 

“ Not that I know of,” said I. 

* Indeed !—then he has written to you !” 

** Not recently !” 

“ Ah, poor boy! he anticipated! Well, Mr.G——! I 
will not affect to be coy where my heart has been so long 
interested.” 

(I stood ready to clasp her to my bosom.) 

“ Tell Robert my mourning is over—tell him his name” 
(the name of G——, of course) “is the music of my life, 
and that I will marry whenever he pleases !” 

A horrid suspicion crossed my mind. 

“ Pardon me!” said I;. ‘whenever he pleases, did you 
say ? Why, particularly, when he pleases ?” 

“La! his not being of age is no impediment, I hope !” 
said Mrs. Trott, with some surprise. “ Look at his minia- 
ture, Mr. G——! It has a boyish look, it’s true—but so 
had you—at twenty !” fe 

Hope sank within me! I would have given worlds to be 
away. The truth was apparent to me—perfectly apparent. 
She loved that boy Bob—that child—that mere child—and 
meant to marry him! Yet how could it be possible! I 
might be—yes—I must be, mistaken. Fidelia Balch—who 
was a woman when he was an urchin in petticoats !—she 
to think of marrying that boy! I wronged her—oh I 








wronged her! But, om cra the worst, there was no 
harm in having it perfectly understood. 

“ Pardon me!” said I, putting on a look as if I expected 
a shout of laughter for the’ mere supposition, “I should 
gather—(categorically, mind you !—only categorically)—I 
should gather from what you said just now—/(had I been a 
third person listening, that is to say—with no knowledge of 
the parties)—I should really have gathered that Bob—little 
Bob—was the happy man, and not I! Now don’t laugh at 
me !”” 

“ You the happy man !—Oh Mr. G——! you are joking ! 
Oh no! pardon me if I have unintentionally misled you— 
but if I marry again, Mr. G ! it will be a young man!!! 
In short, not to mince the matter, Mr.G———! your nephew 
is to become my husband, (nothing unforeseen turning up,) 
in the course of the next week! We shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you at the wedding, of course! Oh no! You! 
I should fancy that no woman would make two unequal 
marriages, Mr.G——! Good morning, Mr. G i 

I was left alone, and to return as I pleased, by the vege- 
table garden or the front door. I chose the latter, being 
somewhat piqued as well as inexpressibly grieved and dis- 
appointed. But philosophy camé to my aid, and I soon fell 
into a mood of speculation. 

“ Fidelia is constant !” said I to myself—* constant, after 
all! She made up her mouth for me at twenty. But I did 
not stay twenty! Oh no! I, unadvisedly, and without 
preparatively cultivating her taste for thirty-five, became 
thirty-five. And now what wasshe todo? Her taste was not 
at all embarked in Passable Trott, and it stayed just as it 
was—waiting to be ca'led up and used. She locks it up 
decently till old Trott dies, and then re-produces—what? 
Why, just what she locked up—a taste for a young man at 
twenty—and just such a young man as she loved when she 
was twenty! Bob—of course! Bob is like me—Bob is 
twenty! Be Bob her husband! 

But I cannot say I quite like such constancy! N. P. w. 
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RUTH ELDER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. 
The Spring. 

“ Anp so, my dear,” said I, seeing her so abashed, and 
rather disposed to encourage the poor thing, “ and so, my 
dear, you are little Ruth, hey ?” 

“ Sir!” said little Ruth. 

And “ ma’am !” said I, with a jump; muttering I never 
knew what, until after I had got away, but something, 
whatever it was, loud enough to be heard by the dear old 
grandmother ; for she pushed up her spectacles and stared 
at me, and the children began tumbling about over the floor, 
and screaming like all-possessed. 

Whether it was an oath, and whether I looked sheepish 
or not, I must leaye others to judge ; all I know is that I 
felt so, and that I am not-very certain of anything else 
that happened for the next five minutes ; save that the large 
lamping eyes of that child were upon me, with such a 
womanly expression that I stopped and stared at her, with 
my mouth half open, if I may believe what she afterwards 
told me with her own sweet lips. 

“Oh Totty! Totty! our Totty’s a marm! If our Totty 
aint a marm!” they cried—the little imps !—gathering 
about her, and pulling at her apron, as if they would pull it 
off; and the youngest of all going still further, as she slip- 
ped into a chair a little behind her grandmother, by clam- 
bering up and getting astride of her neck, holding on with 
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both fists by her long shining tresses, and shaking them‘with 
all her might, and shouting “Get up, marm! get tp, marm ! 
Bobby wants a yide !” 

“Pray,” said I, as soon as I had got my breath, “ pray, 
Miss Ruth, will you be so obliging as to show me the way 
to the spring ?” 

“ That will I!” said Miss Ruth, jumping up as she spoke, 
and trying to dislodge her tormentor, and, if possible, to dis- 
engage his little dirty rough-looking hands from her hair, 
without losing a fist-full and making him squall. But no— 
our gentleman was not in the humour. He wanted a yide 
to the spring, he must have a yide to the spring, and he 
would have a yide to the spring; and the rest of the chil- 
dren, Liddy Augusty, and Judy Ma-wry, (for so they 
pronounced it,) and our Neb, (an abbreviation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar,) got together in a corner, where they stayed a long 
while, whispering and nudging one another, and making 
all sorts of faces at me, and at last gave tongue altogether, 
in the noisiest outery you ever did hear in all your life ; an 
outcry which even their grandmother couldn’t put a stop 
to, though she threatened them with the press-board, and 
blazed away at the biggest, like a two-and-forty pounder, 
and finally shook Totty’s jigger at them, till I trembled for 
the consequences—remembering what a capital fit I had 
seen a few minutes before. 

But the little plagues were all out of her reach, the poor 
old woman being a cripple ; and there they stood for full 
five minutes by the clock, moping and mowing at poor 
Ruth, and pointing all their fingers at her, and giggling and 
screaming, “Oh Miss Ruth! Ahk Miss Ruth! How d’ye 
do, marm !” 

In the midst of the uproar Miss Ruth tore away, and giv- 
ing me a sign to follow, darted through the back-door like 
a shadow, and I after her. Over the stone-wall she went— 
and I after her! the children stringing away behind, at long 
intervals, and screaming and whooping like mad creatures. 
At length, just as we had got clear of the little wretches, 
and I was beginning to breathe freely, I saw her spring 
over a brush-fence—look round her for a moment with all 
her bright hair flying loose—and stoop as if to gather a 
flower. I followed up on a sort of handgallop, and was up 
alongside before she had righted herself—and then—didn’t 
I catch it! Never shall I forget her look; never, to my 
dying day! It was that of wronged, almost of outraged 
innocence—the pomp of maidenhood ruffled by a careless 
breath in its very first flowering. And wherefore? Simply 
because I had forgotten myself so far as to treat her like a 
child again—a little, noisy, frolicsome, good-natured, romp- 
ing child; to come upon her by surprise, when she stooped, 
not to pluck a flower, as I had supposed, but to pull up her 
stocking ; and to look at her, as she started up at my sud- 
den approach, from the midst of her long dishevelled 
tresses—a golden shower, if the colour had been golden— 
a shadowy shower, at any rate, with the.sun shining through 
it, in flashes and ripples ; one white plump shoulder in full 
view, and the other not more than half-hidden—as no 
mortal man ever yet looked upon a child, no matter how 
plump her shoulders were. 

Poor thing ! she was-very much to be pitied ; and I, still 
more. Not a word was spoken, but I saw by her change 
of manner, an averted eye, and a statelier earriage, that I 
must let het have her own way for the future, and never 
mistake her for a child again, however much like a child 
she might choose to behave. 

At last we reached the spring: We were together and 
alone. The children were in the next field, pulling straw. 
berry-blossoms and wild roses, and chasing the butterflies— 











on 

and what should hinder me from looking into her face 
now ?. There was nobody to see—and nobody to tell, though 
she were to blush all over, and I behave like the veriest 
simpleton that ever lived. So, putting a bold face on the 
matter, and speaking, to the best of my recollection and be- 
lief, in a bold, clear, manly voice, I said—says I—* And 
so! this, then, is the beautiful spring I have heard so much 
of! But where’s the great elm?” 

Whether Miss Ruth misunderstood me, or was only think- 
ing of something else and didn’t hear me, I never knew; nor 
would she ever tell me after we had got better acquainted ; 
but her eyes filled, and she turned away sorrowfully and 
without speaking. After a silence of two or three minutes, 
which had begun to grow rather embarrassing for me, I re- 
collected my errand. 

“ Pray,” said I, “‘ Miss Ruth,” drawing the paper which 
contained the brooch from my pocket, and slowly unwrap- 
ping it, “ pray, my dear, do you remember having ever 
seen:a tree like that?”—here I handed her the brooch— 
“ anything like that, in all your life before ?” 

After looking at the brooch for a moment, with a smile 
of childish joy, her countenance changed suddenly, and 
snatching it from my hand, she screamed out— 

*“ Goodness me ! Why—if there was only a little drop of 
water just here—only a drop, now—gushing out from among 
the roots, I should say it was a likeness of the old elm that 
used to stand here—just here !—that’s the stump you see 
there. As I live! I never saw anything so strange in all 
my life! Oh, what would I give that father was here now! 
And that old gentleman that went away from us broken- 
hearted, last summer, after father had cut down the tree— 
his tree, he called it—for he had planted it with his own 
hands when a little boy, and had watched over it, and 
tended it, and played with it; I declare I’d give the world 
to see him now, and show him that tree in the brooch !” 

And here the poor thing began to sob, as if her very 
heart would break. 

I tried to comfort her, and, stealing up to her side, slipped 
my arm round her waist—and—and—shall I acknowledge 
the truth ?—seated myself on the old stump and drew her 
upon my knee; and then finding that she neither grew red 
in the face nor put up her lip, nor bounced away, as I ex- 
pected—adnd almost hoped—I proceeded to question her 
about the old gentleman, as she called him, and the tree, 
and the spring, until I could bear it no longer. She hadn’t 
taken her eyes off the brooch—off the tree, I should rather 
say, for I don’t believe she saw the brooch; nor had she 
answered me with a single word—but tear after tear fell 
upon my hand—she trembled—and I had just begun to 
clear up the mystery of my appearance, and had got as far 
as the death of the old gentleman, and the story he ‘had 
told me about poor little Ruth, slipping her hand into his at 
the door, and making a promise, (which I saw had been 
faithfully kept—for the spring was cleared out and the turf 
white with strawberry-blossoms, and a young elm had 
started up, as out of the old roots of the other)—and I had 
just mentioned the errand I had come on—at which her 
warm tears flowed faster and faster; and I hardly know 
what else might have happened, for she evidently needed 
more comforting, and I was just in the humour for it, when, 
chancing to look up, I saw at least three pair of eyes peep- 
ing at us through a fence I had not observed before. She 


saw them, too, but never moved an inch, nor manifested 
the least embarrassment—and before I had entirely recov- 
ered from the shock, somebody at my elbow said— 

“ How @ye do, mister? What may I call your name? 
Seems to me I’ve seen you afore—somewhere.” 
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“ Why, father! is that you!” cried Miss Ruth, but with. 
out stirring from my lap or showing any signs of alarm.’ 
“‘ Where did you come from? Look here !—here, here !— 
Did you ever see anything so beautiful !” 

“Is it goold?” said he—taking the brooch in his hand 
with a knowing leer, and trying to heft it, and then shak- 
ing his head. ‘Can’t say I think much on’t.” (Poor girl! 
how she coloured.) ‘‘ How much does the fellow arx for’t ?” 

Was the old codger pokin’ fun at me, as they call it 
away down East; or did he really mistake me for a tin- 
pedier, and suppose I had got his child away by herself, to 
wheedle her out of a stray pistareen? 

“ Why, father, I meant the tree, and not the brooch! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself—hadn’t he, Mister 
What-d’ye-call-em? He’s a gentleman, father, every inch 
of him—that you may depend on—aint you, sir? And he’s 
come to bring me that beautiful tree in the brooch as a pre- 
sent from eld Mr. What’s-his-name there? Ah, father, how 
will you feel when you come to. hear the poor old gentle- 
man’s dead ?” 

Her father began to look serious. 

“ Dead, father! Aint he, sir? And what is more, father, 
he died of a broken heart—didn’t he, sir ?”—and here she 
fell a sobbing again, and dropped the brooch upon the turf; 
and when I picked it up and gave it to her she didn’t seem 
to know it—“* Yes, father—and even upon his death-bed 
he kept talking about that old tree by the spring, which I 
wanted you to spare, and which you would cut down, you 
said, though we should all cry our eyes out. Oh father, 
father ! how do you feel now!” 


P. S.—WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 
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CURIOUS SPECIMENS OF IRISH LETTER-WRITING. 


Tr is not generally known what a very extensive corres- 
pondence is kept up by the labouring Irish with their poor 
relatives at home, but those of us who come in contact 
with them daily are well aware of their literary propensity. 
The letters, it is true, occasionally contain bulls, or bad 
spelling, or capital letters out of place, and they are not al- 
ways folded in the most approved fashion; besides, I am 
shocked to tell it! even females use wafers instead of waz ! 
but, notwithstanding all these petty drawbacks, these emi- 
grant-letters contain a vast deal of useful information touch- 
ing the rates of wages, prices of provisions, climate, mode of 
travelling, enlivened occasionally with very graphic politi- 
cal allusions. Often and often, when I have had a leisure 
half-hour, I have complied willingly with my poor country- 
man’s request, “if his honour would just be so good as to 
read this letther and see if it’s all right ;” and many a time 
have I regretted that I did not oftener take copies of more 
of these genuine effusions of the heart than I have done. 

I remember, some years ago, receiving a letter from 
Michigan, enclosing thirty dollars to be remitted home to 
an old man im the county of Donegal, from his son, who 
had left his home the year before to seek his fortune in 
America. In the letter to his father, which he left open for 
me to enclose the draft, after giving him a detailed state. 
ment of the price of land, of provisions and of labour, and 
telling him what a good situation he had obtained, he-pro- 
ceeded thus: 

a . 

an neti yh lean Bee Pm teed 

uy Ss me Denes ant FO oumnly pave ts directly—and m 
dear Father whin it shall plase the a to him- 
self, tell my friend Michael Kelly to get you a and hire 
a hearse and take you to the ould burying ground of 








Svchsnsrecomam 
lish, and tell him that I will pay all the expinses and give him 
a recompense besides !” 

Now I could perfectly understand all this. The poor 
Irish are the most particular people in the world about 
burying-grounds ; they will almost deprive themselves of 
the necessaries of life in order to comply with the wishes of 
father or mother, who may have had a longing desire to be 
laid in some favourite churchyard. To have “a great ber- 
rin,” (Anglice—funeral,) is the uppermost thought of every 
Irish catholic on his death-bed; and the most endearing 
compliment a gentleman can pay his humble tenantry is 
to attend their funerals. Now the father of this Michigan 
emigrant had doubtless laid his injunctions on his son, when 
he gave him his parting blessing, that he should see his 
body carried to Ahamlish churchyard ; and the dutiful son, 
four thousand miles away, had thus assured the old man 
that he had not forgotten his solemn request! We may 
smile at the odd way in which this is done, but who can re- 
fuse the tribute of praise for this simple act of filial .obe- 
dience and affection ! 

The country postmasters throughout Ireland deserve in- 
finite credit for their tact, not only in reading but in under- 
standing a great many directions on letters which are sent 
from America. I have seen many a one that would puzzle 
the provost of Trinity College and all the learned fellows to 
decipher or comprehend, and yet it is astonishing how few 
of these humble epistles, comparatively speaking, go astray ! 
Some of them, however, are very full and explanatory. I 
remember receiving a parcel of letters from Kentucky, to 
forward to Ireland, four or five years since ; in looking over 
them, the directions on two distinct letters amused me s0 


.|| much that I took copies, which I give word for word. The 


first ran as follows : 


* & 
“ William beg bes any of his children living 
near Donemanah, Turcaernahan in the Coun 
of Tyrone and the parish of Donohada, or to Wil- 
liam Laughlin who married Jane Young or any 
of his children or Charles Young or any of his 
children, or James Gamel or any of his children.” 








* 


the following was the superscription of the second : 





“Young Carrak that was married to Polly 
Young or any of his children, living below Derry 
near the three Trees and near Moville ; in case 
that there is none of the above connexions living 
send it to Donohada with the ottier letter. 

Londonderry. Ireland.” 











* 

These two letters, remember, were separate, and, of 
course, thrown promiscuously into the ship’s letter-bag ; and 
ten chances to one against their ever coming again into 
juxta-position after they left my hands. Yet the writer 
must have had great faith in the attraction of letters to 
trust them thus loosely introduced to each other on their 
long and periluus journey! Whether “ the other letter” 
ever reached its destination I never heard; but I sincerely 
hope it did, for such unlimited confidence in the discretion 
of Irish postmasters deserves its full reward ! 

That letters sometimes fail to reach their destination I 
have proof positive. I have still in my possession. an origi- 
nal Irish letter ever since the year 1816, never having been 
able to find an owner for it; and, as I now keep, it among 
my “ curiosities of literature,” I hope. the publicity I am 
about to give it may not be the cause of my losing it for 
ever. It was enclosed to me by a particular friend, the late 
John Carroll, Esq. of Limerick, who mentioned that-it 
came from a tenant of a relative of his, and he begged 
me to try and find out the person to whom it was address- 
ed; the direction is as follows : 
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“To Mr. John Marritt son to Mr. Edward Marritt 
that livd at Glounagross, County Clare ———. 
New York, Broad Illand, Water Street 
No 101 or Elsewhere ——— 











After inquiring at No. 101, and elsewhere too, and search. 
ing in vain for Mr. Marritt, I at length opened the letter, in 
the hope of discovering some clue that might lead to his 
whereabouts, and enable me to perform the urgent request 
of my friend Carroll. But, alas! the mystery was too deep; 
and all I had for my pains was one of the richest specimens 
of the Irish bull I ever came across; and yet, like all Irish 
bulls, the writer’s meaning and intention cannot be misun- 
derstood. I afterwards ascertained from Mr. Carroll that 
young Marritt had left home some twelve or fifteen years 
before ; he had not been heard of or from for several years, 
and his brother was extremely anxious to ascertain his fate. 
The following is the letter : 


* Glounnagross March 17, 1816. 

“Dear BrotuEer—I am a son to Edward Marritt that lived 
formerly under Mr. Joseph Peapeck. dear Brother I am very 
uneasy that if you are alife that if dount write to me some 
time or other, and that if you are not alife to let your:wife and 
children write to me wheather if there Be he or any one be- 
longing to him dead or alife that we cud know or hear from 
ham telen dead or alife—and dear Brother I want to know 
how manny years since you wrote any letter to ous or did you 
reed any of our letters.because we often wrote to you. and 
here is your youngest of your Brothers Edward that is writing 
this letter to your now, hoping as soon as you will recd this 
letter that you will write to me Immeatly. and all your family 
is in health at Prest—direct your letter as this to Mr. John 
Cc of Roach street Limerick Head Clear of the Commity 
Commershal Building of Limk. to be forwarded to’ Edward 
Marratt of Glounnagross County of Clare.” 

As some excuse for the writer, I beg to call the reader’s 
attention to the fact—a very material one, too—that the 
letter was written on Patrick’s day, March seventeenth ; 
which will account at once for the tissue of blunders. 

However, I am too good an Irishman myself to conde- 
scend to make any apology for my countrymen; it is one 
of our inalienable rights to spake twice, (if we choose ;) 
and our other rights have been so often contested and de- 
nied I am not for giving up any that are left, especially if, 
like this one, they are undisputed ! 

This letter reminds me of the ready repartee of a young 
friend of mine some twenty years ago in London. He had 
never been out of Ireland before, and all was new and very 
delightful tohim. One day he dined at a large party at his 
banker’s, where he happened to be the only son of St. 
Patrick present. In the course of conversation he made a 
bull, very naturally, at which all the company laughed very 
good-naturedly. The host then said—‘* My dear fellow, 
make no apology—we know your national privilege of 
speaking twice.” “Oh,” returned he, “ don’t you be unasy 
at all ; surely I do know my privilege, and mean to retain it; 
but even here you English, as in everything else, have the 
advantage over poor Paddy!” “ How so?” inquired his 
host. ‘“ Why, you see,” said my young countryman, with 
a serious drollery that would not have disgraced Tyrone 
Power, “an Irishman is only allowed to speak twice, but, 
by my faith, you English are allowed to speak until you’re 
understood !” ‘This reply made him quite the hero of the 
day, and many a year afterward did his London friend re- 
fer to it. 

Before I left home to become “an American,” my father 
had in his employment as a kind of office messenger, an el- 
derly man who had seen better days, named Francis Halli- 
nan ; he had been a tobacco-spinner once, but never hav- 
ing possessed much business talent, he failed, and was glad 
to receive a subordinate situation afterwards. He was a 





very peculiar little man, squint-eyed, had a great idea of his 
own wit, and looked upon my father as a person of vast 
consequence. I-took a faney to him, and he was my most 


| devoted servant. In those days I was very fond of practi- 


cal jokes, and many a time poor Frank was the victim ; 
but his fund of good nature was unbounded ; he never took 
offence; and when I left Limerick I don’t believe there 
was any one in the whole establishment who mourned my 
departure more sincerely than old Frank. He had a very 
vague notion of America ; thought there might be a respect- 
able village or two along the seaboard, but looked upon all 
the rest as “‘ backwoods,” save and except where a tobacco- 
patch was to.be seen! Shortly after my arrival in New- 
York I was gratified and amused at receiving the follow- 
ing letter, which I copy from the original, which is all in 
his own proper handwriting and spelling : 
“ Limerick May the 18th 1816 
“Dr Master J——I hope with the Help of God that you 
are Landed safe at your Journey End to your satisfaction and 
that Everythin a Bar to your Likeing with yoo. I sent 
a Letter to yeeby tt Carthy Expecting you Get it. and as 
for the Call of the House it is Going on Rapidly. Respecting 
the flaxseed and indeed every other thing in middling man- 
ner. I hope it will be soon et power to send a Satisfac- 
tory account of Present proceedings and future Prospects, and 
allso to let us know How the climate of America agrees with 
you. Dear Master J——I hope you will not be too darin 
in Going into the woods for fear of meeting any of the wil 
beasts or furious toads or snakes which I am told are very Pi- 
soness in themselves. There is also a number of Wild In- 
dians' called Mowhawuks in them Pleases who are mithy 
Savage intirely against the white People who. is so misfortu- 
nate As to come across them therefore Sir do not be too vinter- 
som by yourself. I sopose you Have Plenty of rs now. 
God be with the time you youst to be smoking in the office! 
Well be the Dad 1 am in Hopes to Have the Pleasure of See- 
ing you Pufing in like manner wants more! and as to your 
nabouring acquainthincess are all very well—but as to the 
times at Present all over the Kingdom is very dead and no 
~ likelyhood of its being better for some time—and dear 
aster J—— I forther Trouble you to know if there’is any 
situation that would be answerable to me in newyorke as you 
Know that my business is very bad and Likely not to be cur- 
rent for a long Time so that if you did incorrage me to go over 
I jist would! Dear Master J—— I have no more to say But 
may the blessing of Father Son and Holy Gost be with you 
in all Pleases you go and am is the which of veathful Humble 
Serv Francis HAuuinan.” 


I thanked the poor fellow warmly for his kind letter. The 
next spring brought me another, which was as follows: 


Limerick, April the 4. 1817. 
Dr. Master J.—I heard by a Letter of yours that you 
aproved of my advice as concerning the Dangers of the woods, 
and as to the business of the House it is tolerable at Present 
and Most Likely to be a Good Deal Better and Master J——, 
I hope that Every thing is going on well with you and your 
friends in dath country, but as the business among the P i 
hear is not yet Got better and there are numbers of them idle 
and no great likelyhood of its bether Except the mercy of God 
that Provides for them, and may He Do so! and Master J.—, 
—— that youare full in the knowledge of the Tobaccos that 
d answer those markets as the demand is becoming tole- 
rably smart,and Master J—Keep Clear of the woods and lone- 
some Pleases and dont be Apt in. going be yourself for fair of 
any Accidents whatsoever happing to you true Neglect, and 
may the blessing of Father, Son and Holy Gost be with You 
in all Pleases is the wish of your humble servant. 


Francis HALLINAN. 
PostScript April the 14. 

| Dear Master J.—I have to inform you that another Lad of 
the name of Moloney is to become a Sampler of Tobacco, But 
I dont think from the Present Accorrence, that he will be Apt 
to Do. and Sir I that every of your business are 

going well is the wish of your humble servant. 
Francis Hau.inan.” 
I received several other letters from him subsequently, 
but the above will suffice as a specimen of his peculiar 
style. He has long since been gathered to his fathers, but 
I can never think of his humble affections without a sigh 

to. his memory ! . 

Ihave by me a specimen of a more ambitious style of 
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writing, from one of Hallinan’s contemporaries, an under- 
clerk in my father’s employment. He had the superintend- 
ence of one of the provision-stores, where a knowledge of 
figures was required, and, as he had had a good common 
education, he attended to his duties pretty well. His head, 
however, was none of the brightest; he lacked the ready 
wit of his countrymen, never could take a joke, and was 
always solemn on the most trivial occasions. In his con- 
versation and writings he was particular to select the hard- 
est and longest words, misplacing them continually from 
sheer ignorance, and referring to his pocket-dictionary, not 
for explanation, but in order to puzzle the illiterate men 
under his charge. Hard words and a serious countenance 
had great effect on them, and they looked up to him asa 
wonderful scholar! After he had lived for many years in 
my father’s employment, a circumstance .occurred which 
led to the fixed belief that he had been guilty of theft, and 
he was put upon his defence. This was a glorious occa- 
sion for the exhibition of his scholarship, and he seized upon 
it with avidity. A few days close study produced the fol- 
lowing sublime effusion of conscious innocence, which he 
proudly presented at the office and indignantly retired : 


GENTLEMEN—Having an opportunity thus early, I beg 
leave to mention the last quotation relating to an investigation 
—sufficiently strong to invalidate Moore’s intimation, which is 
unjust especially in point circumspicuous. The enclosed let- 
ter ought to be sufficient to form a Belief to vindicate in justice 
an injury done. I will undertake to write something reasonable 
on the subject, not lon. a a motive of any insinuation. I have 
been cmale ed in merchants business four years, before I com- 
menced with you and I believe I was twelve years in your em- 
ploy as a subordinate—and being thus situated under your in- 
spection I have cause indeed to say something when business 
appeared in them days to multiply your temporal treasure.— 

ircumstances which are I may say now far from the level of 
your understanding ought to be quoted to remove your suspi- 
cions. Please to examine the equality of opinion by many re- 
spectable men who purchased your merchandize—did any of 
them appear to form a doubt of my word or writing? I believe 
not—but quite reconciled to choose me in preference to any in 

ouremploy. My earnest desire was to promote your interest, 
but I never attempted to promote my own especially by a trifle 
of Lard! Iam thankful to youon account of your lineof se- 
crecy—on this occasion you acted that very discreet.— 
Gentlemen, I am sorry to mention, notwithstanding your un- 
limited experience, the policy of this informer, got admittance 
to vilify me really having no aid to support him on the occasion, 
but in his opinion it belonged to you—now the question and 
answer appears open to you—in justice you have no cause to 
form an objection to judge for yourselves on account of a judi- 
cious majority to exemplify your opinion on my side and 
please to examine the vacancy timorous at the other side ! 
when the partition was formed, is it responsible to men of cir- 
cumspection ? Ihope not—I have reason to think that an idea 
of it donot now rest on your mind! As Iam not well inform- 
ed especially in writing of letters, I beg you will form 4 pru- 
dent opinion of this, free from obloquy! please to read it at- 
tentively and write an answer to me—no circumstance has oc- 
cured to induce me to be discouraged or to relinquish those 
sentiments of esteem which I always entertained of you and 
with which I remain gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 


This ambitious style of writing used to characterise the 
hedge schoolmasters in Ireland, who were excessively fond 
of displaying their erudition to the parents of the children. 
At present, however, the national schools have nearly swept 
away the old race of teachers, and there are now but few 
“Dr. O’Tooles” to be found in Ireland—we must. there- 
fore cherish'the relics which survive of the olden time. I 
was in Waterford in the year 1815, and one day dining ‘with 
a friend, he showed me a specimen of county Tipperary 
scholarship, which put all previous productions that I had 
seen in the shade. It appears that a poor farmer named 
Looby, who resided on the estate of the Earl Derby in that 
county, was extremely anxious to procure from his lordship 
a renewal of his lease—which, in fact, was a matter of life 
and death to his family—but another applicant had appeared 











and offered a higher rent than poor Looby had done. He 
was in despair !—He had not the means of going over to 
England to see his lordship, and he could neither read nor 
write—what was to be done! Luckily for him, he lived in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Dr. O'Toole of the par- 
ish—he called upon his learned friend, told him ‘his pitiable 
situation, and begged him “for the love of God” to write 
out for him an illigant petition to forward to Lord Derby— 
and, said he, “ don’t be sparing of them big words you uses 
with the childer—give his lordship the larning,, and may be, 
with the blessing of St. Patrick, you'll touch his heart !"— 
The petition was written, corrected, and finally engrossed, 
and Looby took it to Waterford, and gave it to my friend 
to forward for him to Lord Derby—before doing so, how- 
ever, he took a copy, which he kindly gave to me—here it is : 


“ To his Most Illustrious Lordship, Earl Derby. 


My Lord. The bashfullness by which I have had been en- 
compassed did not sooner permit me to address your benign 
Lordshi My Lord—the humble i of Edmund Looby, 
Landholder, umbly sheweth that I am at present o’erwhelm- 
ed by the Horrible veils of Nature! My Lord my perturbated 
situation is most marvellous to be related, and may your Lord- 
ship give rise to a present application in my bebalf, as may ap- 
pear perthe following my manuscript—viz : 

My Lord—your deplorable petitioner hereof said Edmund 
Looby am under that necessity of rearing a helpless and im- 
matured charge and ‘amily (may it please your benign Lord- 
ship to turn over,) (forwarded) and can arrive at no other Reme- 
dy of Support, but by that of now in the Name of Posterity 
offering your Lordship the present Petition and proposal on 
such terms as may be agreed on, viz— 

My Lord—your said Petitioner Looby eighteen years hence 
have had taken a farm in that part of your Lordship’s Estate to 
wit Lyonstown,distance three miles from Cashel, county Tip 
rary ireland, 65 acres at £2 per acre from William Murphy 
who being my Sublandlord for said place which limited term 
of years being terminated last November—and my Lorda 
County Dublin Man by name Walter Mead addressed your 
Lordship with a Proposal of £3: 12: per acre, concerning the 
above Futilious Farm, which being more than he, I, or any 
other mar. somaga A could rent it at! But in the name of 
Prosperity I now offer and propose the sum of £3 per acre— 
My Lord, as I am he who knows in reality the above or with- 
in sum, I mean my proposal of £3, being the supremest Rate 
at which any man could rentit—My Lord as I have experienc- 
ed it from Antiquity and may I be brief in once more depreca- 
ting your Omnipotential Lordship beseeching of you to give rise 
to the following application as well as to the former or other.— 
My Lord my expectation of once more atchieving my little fu- 
tilious Farm is extreme—My Lord extricate my doleful famil 
and I out of all mental and corporeal Perturbations as I ‘know it 
lieth in your supreme Lordship’s Breast to do so !—the rest 
of my Entreaties and Interrogations I leave to fortune which 
I pray may take a more engrasping Effect in your —_—- 
Breast than that of the Eloquence of my talkative Pen—that 


by the allurements of which your Lordship with more Facility 
would grant my lawful request. May the Coelestial Band 
crown your supreme Lordship with perpetual Prosperity, and 
when it pleases that Coelestial Deity to draw your Lordship 
into that narrow sphere of eternity may B +3 Lordship rest in 


Everlasting felicity—-My Lord, your Lordship’s answer I stand 
in need of and expectation—May your benign Lordship enjoy a 
lengthof years in harmonious tranquity—May Heaven itself 
never cease conferring a Blessing upon your Posterity, shall be 
the assidual Prayer of your poor petitioner. Epmunp Loosy.”’ 

The above is a true copy from the original, and it will 
be observed that nearly all the words are correctly spelt 
—it was only a confusion of ideas which troubled the 
learned schoolmaster—he did not know which to choose 
out of his literary storehouse—but the “ poor Petitioner” 
was delighted beyond measure, and ‘my friend sent it for- 
ward to Lord Derby without alteration or amendment! To 
those who peruse it, I am sure it will be quite unnecessary 
to say, that the lease was renewed instanter—his Lordship 
could not resist such heartfelt eloquence, and proud was the 
schoolmaster, who claimed all the merit for himself ! H. 


An English paper gives the following as the smallest Ho- 
meeopathic dose ever known: “ On Thursday last Sir Robert 
Peel took the sense of the house.” 
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Original. 
A POPULAR LECTURE ON MUSIC. 


Tue origin of music is lost in the lapse of ages; many 
profound writers have endeavoured to tear it froin its obscu- 
rity, and give to it an authenticated beginning, but, as far as I 
have read, they have all totally failed. 

It cannot be doubted but that vocal music—of what 
kind we will not inquire—must have ‘been coeval with 
man’s knowledge of existence. It is just as natural an ex- 
ercise of a power possessed, as totalk. In its natural state, 
it requires no effort; it is independent of all rule; itis but 
singing speaking ; and the voice, when so exercised, has 
proved eminently pleasurable to man in all ages of the 
world, and through all its changes from barbarism to re- 
finement. Yes, even in those ages when hordes of north- 
ern savages swept almost every trace of the arts from the 
face of Europe, when the iron rule of war was dominant, 
and every hand grasped the spear instead of the lyre, melo- 
dy still held her power, and all classes alike acknowledged 
her influence. 

The very earliest mention made of music, is to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures. In the book of Genesis, Jubal is 
described as the “ Father of such as handle the harp and or- 
gan.” This passage is translated variously, but the French 
rendering is eminently absurd. They say, “the violin and or- 
gan.” Now we have norecord of any instrument at all anal- 
ogous to the violin until the middle ages, and the organ men- 
tioned in the extract must not be confounded, in any way, 
with the instrument at present in use, which is of modern 
date; for we search in vain among the Egyptian, Hebrew 
and Grecian records for descriptions, or drawings of such an 
instrument—we find no one that resembles it in any way. 
But a stronger proof than the non-existence of descriptions 
or drawings, is to be found in this conclusion, that had the 
ancients been in possession of such an instrument, capable 
of sustaining sound, and consequently affording harmony, 
the invention of harmony would not have been left for 
modern musicians to discover. 

The Egyptians bestowed the honour of the invention of 
artificial music upon Hermes Trismegistus, or “ Thrice Illus. 
trious Egyptian Mercury.” ‘ The Nile,”says Apollodorus, 
“ after having overflowed the whole country of Egypt, when 
it returned within its natural bounds, left on the shore 
great numbers of dead animals of various kinds, and 
among the rest, a tortoise, the flesh of which, being dried 
and wasted by the sun, nothing was left within the shell 
but nerves and cartilages, which, braced and contracted by 
dessication, were rendered sonorous. Mercury, walking 
along the banks of the river, chanced to strike his foot against 
the shell of the tortoise, was pleased with the sound it 
produced, and, upon reflection, conceived the idea of a lyre, 
which instrument he afterwards constructed in the form 
of a tortoise, stringing it with the dried sinews of dead 
animals.” 

Plutarch ascribes the invention of the flute to Apollo, 
while the Athenians give its origin to the Egyptian ruler 
and legislator Osiris. These are the first instruments of 
which we know anything; they were of the rudést con- 
struction and the most limited powers, until the genius of 
the Egyptian people improved and beautified them. The 
parent of the flute ‘was the shepherd’s reed—nature claims 
that invention, man only its improvement. 

The lyre had originally but three strings, though some wri- 
ters award it as many as seven. Bruce, the traveller, discov. 
ered the form of a harp, represented on a basso relievo 
at Ptolemais, a city built by Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 








had fifteen strings. -This number has never, until modern 
days, been exceeded; the Grecian lyres possessing at most 
but twelve strings. 

The possession of such an instrument, as mentioned by 
Bruce, argues that the Egyptians must have been more 
extensively acquainted with music than any other people 
of antiquity ; we know nothing of the scale of their instru- 
ments, nor of the character of théir music; but we may con- 
clude that it was confined to melody sung by many voices 
in unison, as Pythagoras, who visited Egypt upwards 
of five hundred years before the Christian Era, makes no 
mention of part music, or harmony. No discovery has been 
made of any Egyptian musical notation ; indeed, the Greeks 
are allowed the honour of inventing a means by which mu- 
sical thought might be perpetuated. 

Music was used in Egypt in all the temples, the art be- 
ing under the especial care of the priests, by which means 
it was invested with a sacred character; also at all rejoicings, 
especially the overflowing of the Nile,which was celebrated 
with vast pomp and ceremony. 

It will be perceived that our knowledge of the music of 
the Egyptians, save what we glean from the representations 
of their instruments, amounts literally to nothing but conjec- 
ture, yet from these instruments, we are entitled to conclude 
that they were as far advanced in the science of music, 
as they were in the kindred sciences of geometry and 
astronomy. 

That the Hebrews were a highly musical people, we may 
conclude, as the Old Testament proves that it formed a 
part of all their religious rites and ceremonies, and was 
used on all occasions of festivity, whether public or private. 

The Rabbi Hamase states that the Hebrews were possessed 
of thirty-six instruments. The Psalms speak of the lute, harp, 
cymbal, psaltery, organ, flute, cithara, cornet, sacbut, dulci- 
mer, sistrum, and trumpet: of most of these instruments we 
know nothing, neither of their form, their scale, or their 
power. The trumpet appears to have been held sacred 
among them, as none but the priests were permitted to sound 
them. 

Of the musical theory of the Hebrews we are equally ig- 
norant ; we know but one thing certain, that music was held 
among them in the highest estimation, and that it was ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

I now come to a portion of my subject somewhat more 
grateful to me, the music of the Greeks; for here the 
mind is not confined to speculative conjecture, but can draw 
its conclusion from positive and authenticated data. Before 
proceeding with a description of the early Greek music, I 
will here enforce a cursory remark made in the beginning of 
the lecture—that vocal music existed long before instru. 
ments of any kind. 

Dr. Busby, and before him Dr. Gardiner, state their be- 
lief that man gained his first idea of vocal music from singing 
birds. ‘“ The opinion,” says Dr. Busby, “that manreceived 
his first musical tuition from birds, derives no little corrobo. 
ration from the fact, that most of the winged tribes are dis. 
tinguished by their own specific and exclusiye specimens of 
songs.” The melody of the blackbird is not only compo- 
sed of the elements of one or two of our modern scales, 
but of the very notes of that scale, which, in combination, 
form its fundamental harmony. [Mr. Loder here gave illus. 
trations upon the piano forte, of the actual notes of various 
singing birds, several of which in their songs exhibit wild, 
but beautiful melodies. The knowledge of these cufious 
facts we owe to the deep and extensive research of the late 
Dr. Gardiner, whose admirable work, the Music of Nature, is 
worthy of all praise, and should be extensively read.] #.c. w. 
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Original. 
TO THE LADY IN THE CHEMISETTE WITH BLACK BUTTONS. 


I kNow not who thou art, oh lovely one! 

Thine eyes were droop’d, thy lips half sorrowful— 
Yet thou didst eloquently smile on me 

While handing up thy sixpence through the hole 
Of that o’er-freighted omnibus! Ah me! 

The world is full of meetings such as this— 

A thrill, a voiceless challenge and reply— 

And sudden partings after! We may pass, 

And know not of each other’s nearness now— 
Thou in the Knickerbocker Line, and I, 

Lone, in the Waverley! Oh life of pain! 

And even should I pass where thou dost dwell— 
Nay—-see thee in the basement taking tea— 

So cold is this inexorable world 

I must glide on! I dare not feast mine eye! 

I dare not make articulate my love, 

Nor o’er the iron rails that hem thee in 

Venture to fling to thee my innocent card— 

Not knowing thy papa! 


Hast thou papa? 
Is thy progenitor alive, fair girl ! 
And what doth he forlucre! Lo, again! 
A shadow o’er the face of this fair dream ! 
For thou mayst be as beautiful as Love 
Can make thee, and the tiinistering hands 
Of milliners, incapable of more, 
Be lifted at thy shapeliness and air, 
And still *twixt me and thee, invisibly, 
‘May rise a wall of adamant. My breath 


Upon my pale lip freezes as I name 
Manhattan’s orient verge, and eke the west 
In its far down extremity. Thy sire 
May be the signer of a temperance pledge, 


And clad a’! decently may walk the earth,— 

Nay—may be number’d with that blessed few 

Who never ask for discount—yet, elas! 

If, homeward wending from his daily cares, 

He go by Murphy’s Line, thence eastward tending,— 

Or westward from the Line of Kipp & Brown,— 

My vision is departed! Harshly falls 

The doom upon the ear, “she’s not genteel !” 

And pitiless is woman who doth keep 

Of “ good society”’ the golden key ! 

And gentlemen are bound as are the stars 

To stoop not after rising ! 

But farewell, 

And I shall look for thee in streets where dwell 

The passengers by Broadway Lines alone ! 

And if my dreams be true, and thou, indeed, 

Art only not more lovely than genteel— 

Then, lady of the snow-white chemisette, 

The heart which vent’rously cross’d o’er to thee 
» Upon that bridge of sixpence, may remain— 

And, with up-town devotedness and truth, 


My love shall hover round thee! DOWN-TOWN BARD. 





By the internal evidence—the vraisemblance—we should think 


this a true story. It is very strikingly and truthfully told, 
at least : 


AN ADVENTURE BY THE ROADSIDE. 


A short time ago, I had occasion to be travelling some dis- 
tance in the interior of New South Wales, in order to visit.a 
friend whom I had not seen for many years. The evening 
before I expected to-reach the dwelling of my friend, I put up 
at an inn on the road, where I remained during the night. 

On the ensuing morning, my first care was to see that my 
horse was y fed and ready for the long journey he had 
before him. Having satisfied myself on this point, I returned 
to the house. I was much surprised, upon arriving at the door, 
to find it ajar, as I distinctly remember closing it, on account 
of leaving several valuab!s trinkets on the dressing-table. 
Silently opening it, however, I was amazed at pre the 
stranger, whom I had particularly noticed the preceeding 








evening, standing at the toilette-table with his back to the 
door, and diligently engaged in withdrawing the contents of 
my travelling pistols. ; 

first impulse was to rush forward and seize the fellow 
by he collar. A moment’s consideration, however, determined 
me on following a different course. Carefully placing the door 
in the same position that I found it, I retired, undiscovered, to 
the public sitting-room, where John Brown, with several of 
the neighbours, were conversing relative to the murder of the 
schoolmaster, an occurrence of which they had just heard. 
Immediately afterwards the stranger entered the room. 

“It appears to me, then,” said I, after listening to the details 
of the murder, “that travelling in these districts must be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. However, I have an excellent pair of 
pistols ; and if any one interferes with me, I will give him or 
them a warm reception.” 

“ Yes,” observed the stranger, “it would be stupid, indeed, 
for any man to ride through the bush, in times like these, 
without being well armed. I hear, too, that Donohue is some- 
where near Patrick’s Plains. As I’m travelling that way, I 
hope he will not treat me with an ounce of cold lead. I only 
wish that I could meet with a companion, and then there 
would be no fear.” 

I perioetly well understood the offer thus indirectly thrown 
out for my acceptance ; but, as I would rather have had his 
room than his company, I did not pretend to comprehend the 
allusion. 

“I would advise you to be careful, Mr. Stanfield,” ob- 
served the landlord “ and see that your pistols are well charged 
and primed.” 

I glanced at the stranger, and, despite his best exertions to 
appear unconcerned, the contraction of his brows fully dis- 
covered how interested he felt in the reply. 

‘Qh ! there is no occasion for fear on my account,” replied 
I, carelessly—“I took the precaution to load | pistols yes- 
terday evening, and they only require being placed in the 
holsters.” 

“ You're travelling towards the = Districts then, I pre- 
sume, sir?” said the stranger, addressing himself to me ; 
“ would = have any objection to me asa companion? If 
two heads are better than one, surely four arms must be bet- 
ter than two.” 

“ Holloa! Mr. Holder,” (for that I now found was the 
stranger’s name,) said the landlord—‘ what, are you bound to 
the Upper Districts? Why I thought you had settled on the 
Hawkesbury !” 

Mr. Holder, at this unexpected address, appeared tly 
confused. Quickly recovering his composure, he coolly ob- 
served that “ being desirous of purchasing maize, he was un- 
able to do so unless he attended in person.” 

I remarked that a slight shade of suspicion’spread itself over 
the frank countenance of the landlord on hearing this obser- 
vation. He was, however, silent; and as Mr. Holder did not 
renew his offer of companionship, which proposal was not 
seconded by any of the individuals present, I retired to my 
own room. 

Silently fastening the door to prevent intrusion, I proceeded 
to examine the — and found that the balls had been ex- 
tracted, while the powder had been suffered to remain. Fear- 
ing, however, that some trick might have been played with 
the latter, I withdrew the charges, and carefully reloaded the 
instruments, which I placed in the holsters in such a manner 
that, if they have been meddled with, I must instantly have 
perceived it. 

Having completed these arrangements, I proceeded calmly 
and deliberately to consider of the best measures to be adopt- 
ed under these suspicious circumstances. That I was to 
attacked on - | way I entertained not the least doubt. This, 
however, could with facility-be remedied by informing the 
landlord, who was a constable, of my suspicions, together with 
the circumstances of the charge of my pistols having been ex- 
tracted. I could, too, wait for the detachment of mounted po- 
lice, which was daily, nay, hourly expected. But none of 
these alternatives would I embrace. I felt an irresistible desire 
to punish Mr. Holder, who I was innately convinced was the 
murderer of the aged schoolmaster, and, | strongly suspected, 
of William Clementine too. Besides, I was only nineteen years 
of age, and, having followed a seafaring life, was liberally im- 
bued with that spirit of daring and enterprise which that pro- 
fession is so well calculated to induce. I therefore determined 
to keep strictly silent peering all that had passed, knowin 
that the most advisable plan was to impress Mr. Holder wi 
a conviction that his artifice remained undiscovered. Should I 
come in collision with him, I felt the most perfect confidence 
in my own resources, having long been considered an excel- 
lent marksman with the pistol. 

My resolution being thus formed, I proeeeded to the sitting- 
room, and was not much surprised to hear that Mr. Holder had 
left the inn. 

“ T hardly know what to think of that man,” observed one 
of the neighbours : “ he is here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
Besides, he calls himself a settler on the Hawkesbury—now, I 
know the Hawkesbury well enough, and am certain that three 
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months since there was no settler of that name there; and 
et our landlord tells us that he has been uenting his 
bathe for the past eight months, saying this and saying the 
other, and yet 1 cannot find that he ever bought a single grain 
of wheat, with all his talk.” 
“TJ don’t half like that excuse of his,” said John Brown, 
“ about going up the country to buy maize. This is not the 
time of the year for that work : besides, couldn’t he have samples 
sent to him, like all other purchasers. You right, Mr. 
Stanfield, not to go with him—he spends his money too freely 


to get it honestly.” , 
‘he hour ha now arrived at which it was intended that 
I should start, I called for my bill, which betokened honest 


John’s moderation in charges, and the horse being at the door, 
I was about to mount, when the landlord requested to speak 
with me privately. 

“Mr. Stanfield,” said the honest fellow, “ you are rt 
unacquainted with the manners of these bushrangers, and I 
am inclined to om this Mr. Holder to be one. I do not sup- 
pose that any of them would murder you, unless you despe- 
rately resisted. It is not their fashion to kill strangers, but only 
those settlers against whom they have some grudge, or who 
have many prisoners in their employ. I would, therefore, ad- 
vise you to leave any money you have by you with me, if it is 
a large sum, and only take as much as would. satisfy the vil- 
lains. If you should meet with any of them, and be inclined 
to resist, don’t stand parleying with them, but fire at once. 
Depend on it, that’s the ~y! way to get off.” 

hanking the landlord for his advice, and informing him 
that I had but a trifling sum with me, I bade him a h 
farewell, and proceeded on my journey in conformity wi 
the directions ished me. 

The path that I had to travel was truly a solitary one, and 
shortly after leaving Maitland, it commenced a drifting shower, 
which, in despite of my travelling-cloak, soon wetted me to 
the skin. The sear-crisp leaves, too, rustled across the road, 
adding dreariness to the scene. Besides, I was ignorant of the 
track, and no emotion can be more unpleasing than that of 
having a long journey before you, while every step you pro- 

is trodden with uncertainty. This feeling becomes bitter- 
iy painful to the traveller in vast forests, where, if once 
lost, small indeed is the probability of meeting with any but a 
hamlet, at which you — apply for directions concerning 
your route. I strenuously endeavoured, however, as I rode 
under the withered and aes branches of aged trees 
that overshadowed the path, and rendered the track hardly 
se tible, to raise my spirits, but the effort was useless. 
he 5 are gloom that prevailed, the loneliness of the place, the 
uncertainty of mind, and the dismal aspect of surrounding 
objects, struck coldly upon my heart. Then, too, 1 was mo- 
mentarily in expectation of being engaged in a conflict, 
whereby one must die, with a remorseless desperado. Often 
was I at the point of turning the head of my horse, and re- 
tracing my steps; but pride invariably interposed, and would 
not permit me to carry the procedure into effect. I was thus 
wavering and irresolute, when my feelings were fairly aroused 
by my attention being diverted to a circumstance of more im- 
mediate import. 

This was some object that could not be defined ‘iin the ob- 
scurity of the forest, but which was evidently moving in a 
parallel line with myself. The sight was more than sufficient 
to put me on my guard. To loosen the holsters and abstract 
the pistols was but the work of a moment. These I concealed 
under my cloak in such a manner as to be ready for instan- 
taneous use, and then calmly awaited the result. In order, 
however, to discover if my suspicions were well grounded, i 
spurred on my horse to a sharp canter, and remarked that my 
example was immediately followed by the object in the forest. 
In this manner I progressed a few miles, when, at an opening 
> ot mg —— -~ a of ype 4 Smee 
the came galloping in the path, and, as y expect 
the soi-disant Mr. Helder rode up alongside of me. 

“ Well, Mr. Stanfield,” said he, “so I see that you are upon 
your journey, and a wet day you have for it too.” 

“Tam so, Mr. Holder,” returned I, looking intently at his 
countenance, “ and I find the roads sufficiently difficult with- 
out riding for miles in the bush, among fallen timber.” 

“ Oh,” said the bushranger, (for so ] must now term him,) as 
a frown overspread his countenance, “I lost my way, and—” 

“ And that accounts for your riding so many miles alongside 
of me,” interrupted I: 

“I suppose every one may please himself,” said the robber. 

a x course they may, and jt is therefore my pleasure to 
ride alone.” 


“ But I think proper to ride with you a few miles,” 
be parte prope y 


he ironi \ 

“I do not choose to keep company with a murderer,” was 
the cool reply. 

“ Ha ! a murderer !—and pray, youngster,” surlily observed 
the throwing off all reserve ; “how do you_know that 
I'ma murderer?” . 


“Do you imagine I marked not the demoniac scowl! that fol- 











lowed the aged harmless man whom you murdered last night? 
Had you no feelings of mercy on his silvery hairs or his utter 
helplessness? Cowardly assassin !” continued I, in an excited 
voice, “ you were the murderer, too, of that unoffending boy, 

illiam Clementine. I know you well, now, and ere we part 
you shall render to me a dearbought account of your actions.”’ 

“ And who am I, then?” growled the bushranger, as he 
vainly essayed to laugh scornfully at my threats, while his 
bosom was inflated with rage. 

“ Donohue—that demon whose career is sodden with blood !”’ 

“Tis false !” vociferated the assassin—“ false as hell! Yes! 
I murdered that old fool of a man for imprecating curses on 
my head ; and I hated him because he was liked. I murdered, 
too, that sickly boy they called Clementine. He gave evi- 
dence inst me in court, and through him my flesh was 
mutilated by lashes—ay, by lashes from a base-born menial, 
who would once have cringed at my feet for support. "T'was 
then I swore—deeply, bitterly swore—that I would have full 
lasting revenge against all who are free. And I have had it— 
have enjoyed it—and I will still enjoy it. Donohue !” continued 
the villain, as a sarcastic smile settled on his flushed brow, 
“do you think that he would have trifled away his time with 
that boy Clementine, in taking paltry gifts presented by weak 
mothers? Donohue! do you think, youngster, that there are 
not hearts as bold, and arms as prompt to strike, as his? Dono- 
hue! When the bright flash gleams, ‘tis then he speaks—but 
my revenge is equally sure.” 

“You may be Donohue, or sa may not be,” answered I, 
“ but I swear by heaven that I spare you not !” . 

“ Spare !—ha! ha! spare !—I could and would have spared 
you, because you have not yet trampled over unfortunate 
men—because you are a stranger and will shortly leave 
this accursed land ; but, now,’ he sternly added, “ your doom 
is fixed. Ten minutes is the uttermost span of your existence.” 

As the murderer repeated these words, he pulled from his 
pocket a watch, and murmuring a few words, returned it to 
its receptacle. 

“T have already wasted too much time. You will now 
please to follow me,” observed the bushranger, with mock 
politeness. ‘I shall require your company for a little time.” 

he - not intend to remove one step out of this path,”’ I coolly 
rejoined.’ 

“Then I must have recourse to something that will make 
you,” was the reply. And the bushranger leant forward to ex- 
trieate his pistols from their fastening. 

“ Stop!” vociferated I, in a voice that made the villain start— 
— ! ere you have the contents of this pistol through your 

ead |” 


“Young gentlemen should not leave pistols about their 
rooms.” was the ironical answer: ,“ people are apt to med- 
dle with them, and see what they contain! Now, Mr. Stan- 
field, will you-come with me before I fire ?”’ 

I replied not—the pistol was raised—the fatal pressure ap- 
plied to its trigger—the stillness of the forest was broken— 
there was a loud, piercing shriek—and the bushranger rolled 
a lifeless corpse on the path ! 





THE HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 


On the route from Barcelona to Valencia is a defile, 
known by the name of Col de Balaguer. Running be- 
tween the sea and a chain of hills, the road is everywhere 
commanded by steep rocks: at one place, where it forms 
an elbow, enormous stones detached from the rocks, and 
large crevices, serve as nooks of concealment to malefac- 
tors. This place is famous for the number of its assassina- 
tions, and six crosses, erected at short distances from each 
other; announce to the traveller that Christians here met 
death without having received the holy viaticum, and have 
not been buried in consecrated ground. 

All these murders were attended by the same circum- 
stances, remarkable for their singularity. The first victim 
who perished in this dreadful defile, was a rich merchant. 
In the month of March, 1828, he was going from Lerida 
to Tortosa. Some business forced him to leave the direct 
route. He travelled alone, on his mule: a mendicant friar 
found him in the morning, lyirig by the road-side, bathed 
in blood. A shot had struck’him in the forehead, just be- 
tween his eyes. His money and jewels had been taken, 
but the assassin had disdained his other effects; his mule 
was quietly grazing at a little distance, and his valise had 
not been carried off. With astonishment it was observed 
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that a wooden cross, rudely fashioned, was placed in the 
hands of the dead man. Officers of justice were sent to 
the place, but could. discover no marks by which to trace 
out the criminal. Five similar murders were successively 
committed in the same place; the victims were all struck 
with the same precision, a single blow, which killed instan- 
taneously. Every one was found with a wooden cross near 
them. 

All these crimes took place at periods not far distant 
from each other. The eve of the feast of St. Hilaire, of 
the same year, (October 23d, 1828,) Don Sebastian Arave- 
dra, who had been to Barcelona, to sell wool from Segovia, 
was assassinated as he was returning to Murcia, to overlook 
the culture of his olive-trees. 

On Low-Sunday, of 1829, Don Juan Andras Escoriasa, 
having delivered a cargo of muskets at Tarragona, was 
going to Tortosa for his trading, when he was killed‘in the 
same 'place. : 

The 24th of February, 1830, Zoannofer, a pedler, who 
had been travelling over Navarre and a part of Catalonia, 
was going to take a boat at Tortosa, to go up the Ebro, 
when he was murdered in the same manner. 

Eight days before the Feast of the Dead, of the same 
year, Don Antonio Pasquita Dirba, hunter and smuggler, 
who had been engaged the same morning in facilitating the 
fraudulent introduction of a cargo of French ‘tobacco, in 
the environs of Balaguer, was found assassinated in this 
place, with a loaded musket on his shoulder. 

The 14th of January, 1831, Nervasy Alaves was going 
to Tortosa to deliver a quantity of extract of licorice at 
Catalonia. He was the last of the unfortunate travellers 
who were killed in this defile. 

These rocks from this time became so famous, they were 
dreaded not only by travellers, but also by all the inhabit. 
ants in their vicinity. Some herdsmen related that in driv- 
ing their goats on that side, they had found faded flowers 
on the graves of these. strangers, placed there by an un. 
known hand; they asserted they had seen at evening a tall 
shadow prostrating itself before the cross, but every time 
they approached it, it vanished instantly. They said, also, 
they had heard sad groans at the foot of the hill. Atlength 
a religious terror surrounded the place, and he was a bold 
man who would venture to approach the place alone after 
sunset. 

Nothing had been able to discover or bring the criminal 
to justice. The public voice had indeed cast suspicion on 


Venceslas Uriarte, a stranger, by birth of the province of | 


Catalonia. His former mode of life was unknown; it was 
only presumed that, before the revolution of 1822, he had 
been a jailer in some prison of the Holy Office. He had 
also served in the Army of the Faith. ‘Within a few years 
he had settled in the environs of Tortosa ; but no one knew 
whence he derived the means of procuring his_ livelihood, 
though he lived like a noble. Notwithstanding his loudly 
professed piety, still he was believed wicked and vindictive. 
They related conversations of his, of such a nature as would 
induce the belief he was capable of the greatest crimes. 

He was asked how one so well skilled in the use of the 
bow as he, did not love the chase ? 

“ Because you must run some time before you finda 
hare ; after shooting it, you must run to pick it up, and then 
run to sell it. It is easier to wait for a man; he comes of 
himself; and when you have killed him, you have only the 
trouble to search his wallet.” 

At another time he got very angry with Antonio Pasqyita 
Dirba for the most trifling cause. Having accompantéd 
him to hunt in the Alfaques, they went into a fisherman’s 








-_ —aeeeee 
hut to procure some refreshment. A salad was all they 
could get. Antonio, to dress it for his companion, handled 
the rude wooden dish given him very-awkwardly. Antonio 
pretended he used it upside down, and that he was trying 
to hold the liquid* in the convex part. Antonio maintained 
it was the hollow side. A quarrel, and a violent one, fol- 
lowed. In the meantime, a person who knew not their 
dispute came in, and they submitted the utensil to him. He 
declared at first sight it was a battledore, and consequently 
had no hollow on either side. Notwithstanding the cause of 
this altercation was so slight, still Uriarte preserved a lively 
resentment of it, and three days after Antonio Pasquita 
Dirba was assassinated at the Col de Balaguer. 

During Lent, in 1832, a troop of comedians had met with 
the greatest success at Tarragona, in playing a celebrated 
auto-sacramentale ; the decollation of St. John the Baptist. 
Hoping for the same success at Tortosa, they set out for that 
place; the baggage was put on two mules; but Hernando 
Garcia, who played the part of St. John the Baptist, feared 
to trust the precious head he wore when acting the death. 
scene of the saint to the eare of the muleteer; the head, 
with its moveable eyes of enamel, being not the least cause 
of adding effect. (Nothing is more common in the auto- 
sacramentales than the representation of the martyrdom of 
saints. They choose an actor of small stature, put a skull. 
cap on his head, to which, by means of springs, a head of 
pasteboard or wax is fastened ; his clothes are made to rise 
above his own head, leaving only the false one apparent; 
this is cut off on the stage in such a manner as to produce 
an astonishing effect.) To carry it safely, Hernando fixed 
it on by way of head-dress; and, as it was growing late, 
and the mist rising from the sea being rather cold and un. 
comfortable, he abandoned himself to the fidelity of his 
steed, and covered his face ‘and eyes with his cloak. He 
leisurely followed on at a little distance behind his com- 
rades ; when, on turning the rock, the «xplosion of fire- 
arms made his horse rear and fling him on the ground. 
Struggling to disentangle himself from his cloak, he saw a 
man dart by him, with a carbine in his hand. He jumped 
up and grasped his stiletto. 

Uriarte, for it was he, confounded for the first time. in 
missing his aim, was about. to escape; but, when he saw 
the two heads upon each other, the eyes of St. John the 
Baptist rolling in their orbit in the. most horrible manner, 
the flashing eyes of Garcia beneath, fixed upon him, he be- 
lieved he had encountered the devil, and was seized with 
inexpressible fear. He fled, but at every step his alparga- 
tast caught in the brambles; he tried to climb the rock ; 
he seized a shrub which had grown out of a crevice, but it 
was torn up by the roots, and he rolled down to the feet of 
Garcia, who was pursuing him. As he fell he stammered, 
“‘ Noli me-tangere Satanas. Vade retro.” In the mean- 
time, the cries of Garcia had brought his comrades to his 
assistance. They found Uriarte lying on the ground, fear 
having deprived him of all consciousness. They carried 
him to the alcalde, mayor of Balaguer. They searched 
him. He wore a hair-cloth, a rosary, had a prayer-book 
and some hair of St. Dominick ; but they also found a po- 
niard, four bullets wrapped in bits of linen, and a few 
charges of English powder in a box. His carbine was still 
blackened by the smoke of the powder. Uriarte, conquered 
by these evidences, was forced to corfess his crimes. 





* Salad is served in Catalonia cut in very smal! pieces, swimming 
in a mixture of oil and vinegar, which the Spaniards call broth, calda. 

t The alpargatas are shoes worn by almost all the inhabitants of 
Catalonia and the provinces of Valencia and Grenada. They are 
made of twisted rushes. 
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But how dare you,” said the magistrate, “ put the sign, 
of our redemption in the hands of the victims of your 
wickedness? It is a little thing to kill the body, but to kill 
the soul is a heinous crime.” 

“I carried flowers to their graves. I read prayers over 
them, to spare them the pains of purgatory. Immediately 
after death I put crosses which had been blessed in their 
hands, so that if they were not in a state of grace they 
could repel demons. But I have seen him! There he is! 
There he is !” said Uriarte, perceiving Garcia, who, to show 
the magistrate how he had escaped death, came in with his 
two heads. “ There he is! there he is!” said Uriarte ; and, 
seized with nervous spasms, he struggled a few moments 
and then fell into a state of insensibility. 














Uriarte, for good reasons, took exceptions to the inferiour 
judges, and was, at the request of the procurator-fiscal, car- 
ried before the criminal courts, where the depositions of the 
witnesses proved the facts which have just been related. 
He was, consequently, condemned to be hung, and his 
goods were confiscated. mY. 



















Tue story of David's grief for his sick child* is so pathetical- 

ly told in Scripture that we, like most others, have looked 

> on it as an instance of deep pathos, without objecting to, or 
even discovering, its cold conclusion. It is only in para- 

phrasing it as we have done here, that we discover how im- 

perfect is the climax, and how it falls from its interest by the 

king’s ready and immediate consolation under his affliction. 










*Twas daybreak, and the fingers of the dawn 
Drew the night’s curtain, and touched silently 
The eyelids of the king. And David woke 
And robed himself, and prayed. The inmates, now 
Of the vast palace were astir, and feet 

Glided along the tesselated floors 

With a pervading murmur, and the fount 

Whose music had been all the night unheard, 

yim pes as if light had made it audible ; 

And each one, waking, blessed it unaware. 
The fragrant strife of sunshine with the morn 
Sweetened the air to ecstasy ! and now 2 
The king’s wont was to lie upon his couch 
Beneath the sky-roof of the inner court, 

And, shut in from the world, but not from heaven, 
Play with his loved son by the fountain’s lip; 
For, with idolatry confessed alone— 
To the rapt wires of his reproofless harp, 
He loved the child of Bathsheba. And when 
The golden selvedge of his robe was heard 
Sweeping the marble pavement, from within 
Broke forth a child’s laugh suddenly, and words 
Articulate, perhaps, to dis heart only, 
Pleading to come to him. They brought the boy, 
An infant cherub, leaping as if used 
‘To hover with that motion upon wings, 
And marvellously beautiful! His brow 
Had the inspired up-lift of the king’s, 
And kingly was his infantine regard ; 
But his ripe mouth was of the ravishing mould - 
Of Bathsheba’s—the hue and type of love, 
Rosy and passionate—and oh, the moist 
Unfathomable blue of his large eyes 
Gave out its light as twilight shows 4 star, 
And drew the heart of the beholder in !— 
And this was like his mother. 

David's lips 
Moved with unuttered blessings, and awhile 
He closed the lids upon his moistened eye 
And, with the round cheek of the nestling boy 
Pressed to his bosom, sat as if afraid 
That but the lifting of his lids might jar 
His heart’s cup from its fulness. Unobserved, 
A servant of the outer court had knelt 
Waiting before him; and a cloud the while 
Had rapidly spread o’er the summer heaven ; 
And, as the ehill of the withdrawing sun 

- Fell on the king, he lifted up his eyes 
And frowned upon the servant—for that hour 
Was hallowed to his heart and his fair child, 
And none might seek him. And the king arose, 

























































































































































* From the Book of Samuel. 








And with a troubled countenance looked up 

To the fast gathering darkness ; and, behold, 
The servant bowed himself to earth, and said, 
“ Nathan the prophet cometh from the Lord !”’ 
And David’s lips grew white, and with a cla 
Which wrung a murmur from the frighted child, 
He drew him to his breast, and covered him 
With the long foldings of his robe, and said, 

“TI will come forth. Gonow!” And lingeringly, 
With kisses on the fair uplifted brow, 

And mingled words of tenderness and prayer 
Breaking in tremulous accents from his lips, 

He gave to them the child, and bowed his head 
Upon his breast with agony. And so, 

To hear the errand of the man of God, 

He fearfully went forth, ...... 


It was the morning of the seventh day. 

A hush was in the palace, for all eyes 

Had woke before the morn; and they who drew 
The curtains to let in the welcome light, 

Moved in their chambers with unslippered feet, 
And listened breathlessly. And still no stir! 
The servants who kept watch without the door 
Sat motionless ; the purple casement-shades 
From the low windows had been rolled away, 
To give the child air, and the flickering light 
That, all the night, within the spacious court, 
Had drawn the watchers’ eyes to one spot only, 
Paled with the sunrise and fled in. 


And hushed 
With more than stillness was the room where lay 
The king’s son on his mother’s breast. His locks 
Slept at the lips of Bathsheba unstirred— 
So fearfully, with heart and pulse kept down, 
She watched his breathless slumber. The low moan 
That from his lips all night broke fitfully, 
Had silenced with the daybreak ; and a smile, 
Or something that would fain have been a smile, 
Played in his parted mouth ; and though his lids 
Hid not the blue of his unconscious eyes, 
His senses seemed all peacefully asleep, 
And Bathsheba in silence blessed the morn 
That brought back hope to her. But when the king 
Heard not the voice of the complaining child, 
Nor breath from out the room, nor foot astir— 
But am there—so welcomeless and still— 
He groan and turned upon his face. The nights 
Had wasted, and the mornings come, and days 
Crept a the sky, unnumbered by the king, 
Since the child sickened ; and, without the door, 
Upon the bare earth prostrate, he had lain, 
Listening only to the moans that brought 
Their inarticulate tidings, and the voice 
Of Bathsheba, whose pity and caress, 
In loving utterance all broke with tears, 
Spoke as his heart would speak if he were there, 
And filled his prayer with agony. Qh God! 
To thy —_ mercy-seat the way is far! 
How fail the weak words while the heart keeps on ! 
And when the spirit, mournfully, at last, 
Kneels at thy throne—how cold—how distantly 
The comforting of friends falls on the ear !— 
The anguish they would speak to, gone to Thee ! 
But suddenly the watchers at the door 
Rose up, and they who ministered within 
Crept to the threshold and looked earnestly 
Where the king lay. And still, while Bathsheba 
Held the unmoving child upon her knees, 
The curtains were let down, and all came forth, 
And, gathering with fearful looks apart, 
Whispered together. 


And the king arose 
And gazed on them a moment, and with voice 
Of quick, uncertain utterance, he asked, 
“Ts the child.dead ?”” They answered, “he is dead.” 
But when they looked to see = fall again 
Upon his face and rend himself and weep— 
For, while the child was sick, his agony 
Would bear no comforters, and they had thought 
His heartstrings with the tidings must give way-- 
Behold! his face grew calm, and, with his robe 


» Gathered together, like his kingly wont, 


He silently went in. 
And David came, 
Robed and anointed, forth, and to the house 


Of God went up to —- And he returned, 
And they set bread re him and he ate— 


And when they marvelled, he said, “ Wherefore mourn ? 
The child is dead, and I shall go to him— 
But he will not return to me.” ~ 


N. P. W. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editors of the New Mirror. 


GEenTLEMEN—Some of your lady readers may thank you 
for publishing the following new words to the favourite Ger- 
man air of Schnapsnezer, which, beautiful in itself, has be- 
come rather unpopular from its connexion with those exqui- 
sitely-moving lines, ('!) “ Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom.” 
The verses were furnished me by a strange beau of mine, 
whom it will most pleasantly provoke to see them in print. 
Your constant reader, Mary. 


Soft showers, gently descending, 
Wake earth’s loveliest dyes ; 
Pure dews, silently trembling, 
Roll from night’s glittering eyes. 
Joy—joy—joy-- joy! 
Roseate summer is here ! 
Lo, when even’s last hour, 
Star-winged, flyeth the morn, 
Grove, wood, mountain and flower 
Sparkle with glory new-born. 
Joy—joy—joy—joy ! 
Roseate summer is here! 
Clear streams, purling and gushing, 
Sweet birds carolling gay ; 
Fruit, flower, fragrant and blushing, 
Blend with the brightness of day. 
Joy—joy—joy—joy ! 
Roseate summer is here ! 
Now maids tenderly languish, 
Smile, blush, tremble and sigh ; 
Thou, Love, rapturous anguish ! 
Wilt thou not whisper them, why ? 
Joy—joy—joy—joy ! 
Roseate summer is here ! 

We advise “ Mary” to make much of her “ strange beau,” 
and to “ pleasantly provoke” him very often ; for a man who 
can write anything so redolent of the old-song simplicity and 
richness as this, shouid not only be a good poet, but a pattern 
lover ; for what says Barry Cornwall ? 

Love the poet, pretty one! 
He unfoldeth knowledge fair,— 
Lessons of the earth and sun, 
And of azure air. 


He can teach thee how to reap 
Music from the golden lyre : 
He can show thee how to steep 
All thy thoughts in fire. 
Heed not, though at times he seem 
Dark and still, and cold as clay: 
He is shadowed by his Dream! 
But ’twill pass away. 
Then—bright fancies will he weave, 
Caught from air and heaven above : 
Some will teach thee how to grieve ; 
Others, how—to love ! 


How from sweet to sweet we rove— 


How all evil things to shun : 
Should I not then whisper—* Love— 


Love the poet, pretty one !” 





JOTTINGS. 


We know nothing of a more restless tendency than a 
fine, old-fashioned June day—one that begins with a morn- 
ing damp with a fresh south wind, and gradually clears 
away in a thin white mist, till the sun shines through at 
last, genial and luxurious, but not sultry, and everything 
looks clear and bright in the transparent atmosphere. We 
know nothing which so seduces the very eye and spirit of 








a man, and stirs in him that gipsy longing, which, spite of 
disgrace and punishment, made him a truant in his boy- 
hood. There is an expansive rarity in the air of such a 
day—a something that lifts up the lungs, and plays in the 
nostril with a delicious sensation of freshness and elasticity. 
The close room grows sadly dull under it. The half-open 
blind, with its tempting glimpse of the sky, and branch of 
idle leaves flickering in the sun, has a strange witchery. 
The poor pursuits of this drossy world grow passing insig- 
nificant ; and the scrawled and blotted manuscripts of an 
editor’s table—pleasant anodyne as they are when the wind 
is in the east—are, at these seasons, but the “ Diary of an 
Ennuyee”—the notched calendar of confinement and unrest. 
The commendatory sentence stands half-completed; the 
fate of the author under review, with his two volumes, is 
altogether of less importance than five minutes of the life 
of that tame pigeon that sits on the eaves washing his white 
breast in the spout ; and the public good-will, and the cause 
of literature, and our own precarious. livelihood, all fade 
into dims adow, and leave us listening dreamily to the creep- 
ing of the sweet south upon the vine, or the far off rattle of 
the hourly, with its freight of happy bowlers and gentlemen 
of suburban idleness. 

What is it to us, when the sun is shining, and the winds 
bland and balmy, and the moist roads with their fresh smell of 
earth tempting us away to the hills—what is it, then, tous, 
whether a poor-devil-author has a flaw in his style, or our 
own leading article a “ local habitation and a name ?” Are 
we to thrust down our heart like.a reptile into its cage, and 
close our shutter to the cheerful light, and our ear to all 
sounds of out-door happiness? Are we to smother our un- 
easy impulses and chain ourselves down to a poor, dry 
thought, that has neither light nor music nor any spell in it, 
save the poor necessity of occupation? Shall we forget the 
turn in the green lane where we are wont to loiter in our 
drive, and the cool claret of our friend at the Hermitage, 
and the glorious golden summer sunset in which we bowl 
away to the city—musing and refreshed? Alas—yes! the 
heart must be closed, and the green lane and the friend that 
is happier than we (for he is idle) must be forgotten, and the 
dry thought must be dragged up like a wilful steer and 
yoked to its fellow, and the magnificent sunset with all its 
glorious dreams and forgetful happiness must be seen in the 
pauses of articles, and the “ bleared een” of painful atten- 
tion—and all this in June—prodigal June—when the very 
worm is all day out in the sun, and the birds scarce stop 
their singing from the gray light to the dewfall! 

What an insufferable state of the thermometer! We 
knock under to Heraclitus, that fire is the first principle of 
all things. Fahrenheit at one hundred degrees in the shade ! 
Our curtain in the attick unstirred! Our japonica droop- 
ing its great white. flowers lower and lower. It is a fair 
scene, indeed! not a ripple from the pier to the castle, and 
the surface of the water, as Shelly says, “ like a plane of 
glass spread out between two heavens”—and there is a soli- 
tary sloop, with the light and shade flickering on its loose 
sail, positively hung in the air—and a gull, it is refreshing 
to see him, keeping down with his white wings close to 
the water, as if to meet his own snowy and perfect shadow. 
Was ever such intense unmitigated sunshine? There is 
nothing on the hard, opaque sky, but a mere rag of a cloud, 
like a handkerchief on a tablet of blue marble, and the edge 
of the shadow of that tall chimney is as definite as a hair, 
and the young elm that leans over the fence is copied in per- 
fect and motionless leaves like a very painting on the 
broad sidewalk. How delightful the night will be after such 
a deluge of light! How beautiful the modest rays of the 
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starlight, and the cool dark blue of the heavens will. seem 
after the dazzling clearness of this sultry noon! It reminds 
one of that exquisite passage in Thalaba, where the spirit- 
bird comes, when his eyes are blinded with the intense 
brightness of the snow, and spreads her green wings before 
him! 

We glean the following from the correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer : 

I went to the Opera last night for the first time. The 
theatre was filled half an hour before the rising of the curtain, 
and with a very fashionable audience. The ladies had not 
quite made up their minds whether it was a full-dress affair, 
but the pit and boxes had a very pare look. The neigh. 
bourhood of the orchestra particularly looked very Parisian 
and dressy, as, the French beaux (whose heads are distin- 
guishable from Yankee heads by their soigne trimness and 
polish) crystallize to the beau-nucleus of foreign theatres— 
the stalles between stage and pit ! One of the drop-curtains 
was a view of Paris; and the principal curtain, though 
representing, I believe, the Croton reservoirs, had a fore- 
ground of figures such as are never to be seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The opera was “ L’Ambassadrice, by Auber,” and the 
orchestra played the overture with a spirit and finish of ex- 
ecution which was quite enchanting. It was much the 
highest treat in music which I have yet had in this country. 
The story of the opera -has been the rounds of the papers— 
an actress marrying an ambassador, trying the mortifications 
and vexations of sudden elevation to high life, and return- 
ing to her profession. As a play it was very indifferently per- 
formed, with the exception only of the part of the Duenna 
by Madame Mathieu. As-an actress of comedy, (if I may 
judge after seeing her once,) we have no one in our theatres 
at all comparable to this lady. Madame Lecourt was next 
best, and the rest as players were not worth criticising. As 
an opera, the music rested entirely on the orchestra and the 
prima donna, the tenor being good for nothing, and the 
rest mere stop-gaps. The great attraction put forward in 
the advertisements was Mademoiselle Calvé, the prima 
donna, and, seeing and hearing her over such very large 
capitals, I was somewhat disappointed. Mademoiselle 
Calvé has had a very narrow escape of being a remarkably 
pretty person. Indeed, filled out to her model—plump as 
Nature intended her to be—she would be very handsome ; 
and to be what every young Frenchwoman is, is far on the 
road to beauty—grace and manner, which are common to 
them all, having so much to do with the effect of the celes- 
tial gift. But though she trips charmingly across the stage, 
gives charming glances, dresses charmingly, and would 
probably be a very charming acquaintance, she is an in- 
animate and inexpressive actress. When, for example, she 
discovers suddenly that her old lover is in her presence, 
(she becomes a duchess and he still in his profession as first 
tenor,) she exclaims, “ Benedict!” as quietly asif she were 
calling her brother to bring her a chair. There is no inte- 
rest in her acting—far less any enthusiasm or passion. She 
sings, however, with great sweetness and correctness, and, 
if she were not over advertised, she would probably surprise 
most persons agreeably. After all, she is a great acquisi- 
tion to the amusements of the city, and I hope, for one, 
that she and the “ troop” may find it worth their while to 
do pendulum regularly between this and New-Orleans. 

Niblo’s Garden opened last week for the season, and te 
compare it to “ ascene of enchantment” would be doing 
great injustice to its things to drink. I specify this be- 
cause public gardens are commonly very slip-slop in what 
they term their “refreshments,” and (as it was a very exhaust- 














ing night for the bodily juices) we had an opportunity of 
testing the quality of ices and “coblers.” This aside, 
there. is a great deal about Niblo’s, probably that is 
very likeench tment. The ticket (price 50 cents) admits 
you to a brilliantly-illuminated hall, opening on one side 
to a delicious conservatory full of the rarest plants, and on 
the other to a labyrinthine garden glittering with lights and 
flowers; large mirrors at either end of the hall make it look 
interminable, and the walks are so ingeniously twisted 
around fountains and shrubberies as to seem intermina- 


-ble too ; and in the immense hall of refreshment there is a 


bifrons bar, which effectually embarrasses you as to the 
geography of your julep—all very mystical and stimulative. 
Thus far, however, it is only tributary to the French thea. 
tre, which is completely open on one side to the garden, 
with half the audience out of doors, and the lobby as cool 
and summery as a garden alley. Between the acts the 
audience go out and air and ice themselves, and a resound- 
ing gong gives notice to the stragglers in the labyrinths that 
the curtain is rising. I have seen no public place so well 
appointed as this—waiters badged and numbered—seats 
commodious, and service prompt—and, above all, a very 
strict watch at the door for the exclusion of miscellany. 

The play was “ Le Vicomte de Peturieres”—a kind of 
Frenchification of Don Juan. The young vaurien was 
played by Madame Lecourt, and played with a charm of 
talent and vivacity for which her personification of Charlotte, 
in “ LZ’ Ambassadrice,” had not prepared me. She is the 
very soul of witching espieglerie, and made love and did 
mischief in her hose and doublet to the perfect delight of 
the audience. The other members of the French company 
have very much improved on the public liking since their 
first appearance, and, with more or less excellence, they all 
belong to a good school of acting. The prima donna, 
Mademoiselle Calvé, is too ill to appear. 

One likes to see every best thing of its kind in the world, 
and never having been present at any of the Fashion’s 
races, I took a cold ride to Long Island to see her gallop 
over the course. On the way I picked up some of the 
statistics of milk, from a communicative fellow-passenger 
“who knew,” and it may, or may not surprise you to know 
that there are three qualities in this supposed innocent sim- 
ple of nature. There is milk—milk once watered, and 
milk twice watered ; and sold as such, with three prices, by 
the owners of the dairies, to the venders in the city. A 
friend of my companion is a dairyman, he told me, and sup- 
plies the American Hotel with milk No. 1, at a high price ; 
so that in the milk line, at least, we may certify that Mr. 
Cozzens cozens us not. Unluckily for the Long Island 
cowmongers, the long arm of the Erie railroad has taken to 
milking Orange county for the New-York market, and the 
profits of milk and water have very much diminished with 
the competition. 

It was the great day of the Union Races, but the course 
presented a very dreary sight. There were just people 
enough to make solitude visible, and the “ Timer” in the 
stand looked as bleak as a bell-ringer setting the clock ona 
cold day in a country belfry. Here and there one of the 
jockey club walked about with his blue badge forlorn in 
his button-hole, and here and there an unhappy-looking pie- 
seller set down his full baskets to blow his fingers; and 
there were-a few sporting trotters in sulkies, and two turn- 
outs such as are common at races, and a wight or two like 
myself wondering who enjoyed the “ sport” except the 
riders. All of a sudden a single horse was discovered half 
round the course, and before I could find out what it was, 
Fashion had made one of her two hundred dollar rounds. 
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To take the eight hundred (uncontested sweepstakes) she } 


was obliged to go around four times, and I had a good 
opportunity to see her movement. She is smaller than I 
expected, and runs less like a horse and more like agrey- 
hound than any racer Ihave seen. Sorrel is a colour I dis- 
like in beard. or horse-hair, and her complexion suited me 
not; but, in make, action, and particularly in expression of 
face, Fashion is an admirable creature. Of course it takes 
a sporting eye to admire the tension of muscle in high train. 
ing,and the Queen of the course would be a better model for 
a sculptor after a month’s grass; but she is a beautiful sight, 
and even with the little I have seen of her, I should know 
her again among a thousand horses—so marked is superior- 
ity, in horse or man. 

The other races were nothing very extraordinary. I 
started for home, cold and sorry. On the road our jarvey 
stopped to ‘ water horses and liquor passengers,” and I got 
sight of a dance calculated to soften my next criticism of 
the Park ballet. A ferret-eyed fiddler struck up a tune, and 
an old farmer with gray hairs and one “ hermit tooth,” 
jumped into the middle of the bar-room and commenced a 
jig. As the spring of his instep had gone with his teeth, he 
did the work on his unmitigated heels, and a more sturdy 
performance Ineversaw. He danced in great coat and hat, 
with whip in hand, and, after ending his dance by ‘jumping 
up into a chair and dropping down from it like a paviour’s 
beetle, he paid for amusing the spectators (and this was 
not ala Fanny the “ divine”) by giving the fiddler half a 
dollar. With a look round at the company, and an inquiry 


whether anybody would like “something wet,” he took 
his drink and got into his wagon. 


This is one man’s taste 
in a flare up. 

There is a great change in the “ surface of society” with. 
in the last two days—straw and white hats having become 
nearly universal. As we are a nation of black coats, (the 
English call Broadway a procession of undertakers,) this 
somewhat brightens up the superficial aspect of the city. 
Summer came upon-us with a jump out of a raw easterly 
fog, and what with the lack of premonition, and the natu- 
ral incredulity of flannel waistcoats, people went about 
yesterday clad for cold weather and looking uncomfortably 
hot. To-day the surprised clouds are gathering for a thun- 
der-storm. 

I see by the papers that the snow prophecied for June by 
Lorenzo Dow, has fallen in several-parts of the country.— 
The other two horns of his triple prophecy for June, 1843, 
have also come true, for there is “ no King in England,” and 
“no President over the United States”—strictly speaking. 

I quite longed yesterday for a magnetic eye, to look into 
the heads of two or three Chinese who were let loose in 
the vestibule of the Astor; newly landed from a Canton 
trader. Their “ first impressions” of New-York, fully 
daguerreotyped, would be amusing. I understand they 
have come over in the suite of the Rev. Mr. Boone, mis- 
sionary from Ku-lang-sa, (wherever that is.) 

During the summer solstice the guests at the gentle- 
men’s ordinary of the Astor are to be furnished with linen 
jackets to dine in—one on the back of every chair, “* with- 
out respect of (the size of) persons.” Iam told privately 
that half the expense of these airy furnishings is borne by the 
venders of fancy suspenders, as it is presumed that no gen- 
tleman will be willing to “shift himself” before company 
who is not daintily provided in this line. 

Fond, as we are reproached with being, of foreigners in 
the ornamental walks of society, I observe, by the gene- 
ral tenor of advertisements, that we prefer the indigenous 
worky. “ Wanted,” says an advertiser in the True Sun, | 








“A smart American woman who can go right through 
with the work of a small: religious family.” Vague as this 
specification would seem to an English eye, the advertiser’s 
want is most definitely expressed to an American. 

You will have seen with regret the accounts of the sud- 
den death of Mr. Abbott—one of the few remaining actors 
of the Kemble school. He was, in private life, one of the 
most agreeable and cultivated of men, and is deeply regret. 
ted. I understand that his widow is entitled to a pension 
from the Theatrical Fund of London, of about seven hun- 
dred dollars per annum. She was married to him a few 
months since—a Miss Buloid, of the Park Theatre. Abbott 
is said to have been, in his youth, one of the gay associates 
of the Prince of Wales. 

The Broughams have returned from Boston, and com- 
menced an engagement at the Park Theatre. We are likely 
to have no more theatrical importations for some time, I 
think, the late declension of the drama having somewhat 
damped the repute in London of American starring. 
Actors coming out, now, require an advance, and an insu- 
rance of a certain degree of success, and this our managers 
are not in a condition to pay. The sufferers by theatrical 
depression in this country are the actors, who do not get 
their money unless they draw it. In England the manager 
must pay his company, by the law of rigorous usage, and 
he is the sufferer till his theatre closes. 

Booth has been playing wonderfully well at the Park of 
late, and I understand that the pretty Mrs. Hunt has been 
cast-in one or two new characters, which have drawn out 
her abilities, very much to the pleasure and surprise of the 
theatre-goers. 

Broadway has a very holyday aspect now from the com- 
petition in the splendour of omnibuses. Several new ones of 
mammoth size have been turned out, drawn by four and six 
horses, and painted in the gayest colors. The handsomest 
one [have seen is called “* The Edwin Forrest.” 

The Scotch, who have formed themselves into a military 
company, and dress in the uniform of the Highland Regi- 
ments of the British army, came out yesterday in philebig 
and tartan, making a most imposing and gallant appearance. 
The bare legs looked rather cool in Broadway, but nature 
suits the animal to his native climate, and Scotch legs are 
very comfortably hairy. I observed that a physician, with 
no distinetive dress except a plaid scarf over his shoulder, 
walked with the lieutenant—ready for ministering to any 
member of the corps who might find the exposure unsalu- 
tary. He should be skilled in curing rheumatism, I should 
say. Apropos of adaptations of the physiological features 
to climate, it is said, I know not with how much truth, that 
there are islands north of Great Britain where the females 
are web-footed. Hence, perhaps, Grace Darling’s heroic 
self-confidence on the water. - ' 

New-York is all alive with a new musical. prodigy—Mr. 
Wallace. There is no doubt that he is so far the best pi- 
anist we have ever heard in this country as to dwarf all 
others in comparison. The musical people all allow this 
with enthusiasm. As a violinist, those who should know, 
say he is equal to Paganini. I have not heard him, but I 
understand he is a most unconscious man of genius, very 
eccentric, and is on his way back to Ireland, after having 
traversed South and North America on foot. -His-pedes- 
trian and musical passions are strangely compounded. He 
has set to a magnificent air a national anthem, which 
has been sung by the class under the direction of Mr. 
George Loder, of this city, with immense effect. In this 
anthem Mr. Wallace has made a remarkable contribution 
to the musical stores of this country. 
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Here are our sentiments better expressed by “ Punch” 
on the “Books of the Season :”—“ Our library-table is 
strewed with books of the season, the principal of which is 
our Grocer’s Book ; and we find we have let these matters 
get into such arrears, that the authors or compilers of these 
books must be naturally impatient for us to take some no- 
tice of them. Our Grocer’s Book is an instructive little 
Manual, from which we find that coffee is two shillings a 
pound, and that moist sugar is sold at the rate of seven- 
pence the pound ; presenting a curious analogy to the in. 
come tax. We may, however, draw a distinction ; for 
while the one is sweet, the other is bitter. Our Butcher’s 
Book is a very curious production, and is written partly in 
hieroglyphics; particularly that part of it which relates to 
Items; though the sum total is set out with laudable dis- 
tinctness. We have not been very well pleased with the 
annotations, and there is a note at the end of the last page 
which we thought extremely irrelevant. It speaks of the 
necessity the author is under of meeting a heavy payment 
on a certain day, and craves the assistance of the individual 
to whom the book is dedicated. It will be seen that the 
author is of sanguine temperament, which is liable to lead 
him to the commission of some absurdities.” 

Austin Phillips’ last and most beautiful composition may 
be had of Nunns, Broadway. The following are the words : 

Oh, think of me, my own beloved, 
Whatever cares beset thee ; 

And when thou hast the falsehood proved, 
Of those with smiles who met thee : 

While o’er the sea, think, love, of me, 
Who never can forget thee ; 


Let memory trace the trysting-place, 
When I with tears regret thee. 


Bright as yon star, within my mind, 
A hand unseen has set thee; | 
There hath thine image been enshrined, 
Since first, dear love, I met thee ; 
So in thy breast, I fain would rest, 
If, haply, fate would let me— 
And live or die, wert thou but nigh, 
To love or to regret me ! 





~~ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The complete poetical works of John Milton; with explanatory 
notes and a life of the author, by Rev. H. Stebbing ; to which is pre- 
fixed Dr. Channing’s essay on the poetical genius of Milton. D. Ap- 
tleton & Co. 200 Broadway.—In the firmament of epic poetry three 
stars shine with unapproached glory, and they are called on earth 
Homer, Dante, Milton. Is it heresy to proclaim that among these 
Milton is of the first magnitude ? Homer paints the manners and ex- 


ploits of mere savages, ancient Greeks though they were. A quarrel || 


of two chieftains about a female slave puts in motion the machinery 
of the poem. The subjects of most immediate interest are obtaining, 
cooking and eating dinners. The heroes are bullies and braggarts, 
and the deities are only exaggerated copies of the most wicked of 
mortals. Dante degraded his noble imagination, and his powers of 
sublimity and pathos, by embalming with their aid in his great “ Di- 
vina Comedia,” his personal friends and foes—worthless insects, 
otherwise unheard of, preserved in the immortal amber of poetry. 
Milton, with one hand grasped Celestial, and with the other Infernal 
mysteries, while Paradise was under his feet. His soul’s eye, with 
its keenness doubled by the loss of bodily vision, pierced through, 
all the clouds that hide from general view the universe of thought ; 
nor did the “celestial light,” which he invoked to irradiate his 
mind, fail to respond to his supplication that it would 


“ All mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


No poet is more praised and less read than Milton. From the day 
when Waller, the pretty butterfly criticising the eagle, wrote that 
‘“« A blind old schoolmaster has published a poem, which, if its length 
be not a merit, I know not that it has any other,” down to the pre- 
sent hour, the grandeur of its subject and its broad compass have 
been barriers to its frequent perusal. Menage has said that “more 
books of love are read than are bought, and more books of devotion 
are bought than are read.’”” We fear that Milton’s works are in the 
latter predicament ; one more Samper to publishers than to readers. 
The majesty and sublimity of the chief subject deter many from the 
enjoyment of the delicate beauties, scattered over the poem with as 
rofuse a hand as were the flowers in Eden. Every one professes to 
ve read “ Paradise Lost ;” but, on cross-examination, it will be 
found that most have done so, only as Napoleon generally read, (and 
as most books only deserve,) “with the finger.” Few are familiar 
with the graces of the minor poems, whose delicacies suggest a com- 
parison—pardonable in this mechanical age—of the author’s mind to 





the omnigerent power, steam, which, with =e ease and perfection, 
can tear up an oak by the roots and embroider a flower. “Comus” 
is the very essence of poetry, and itself a proof of 


“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 





The ts upon his blind , and on the Massacre in Piedmont, 
are, in Wordsworth’s language, “a trumpet’s soul-animating strains.” 
“ L’ Allegro,” and “ Il Penseroso,” are more familiar, in consequence 
of their frequent insertion in school-books ; and the readiness with 
which so many of their lines have passed into quotations, ‘“ familiar 
as household words,” is ample testimony to their perfection of 
thought and expression. 

The present collection is comprised in one most elegantly-printed 
and embellished volume of five hundred and fifty pages, forming one 
of the most convenient and ornamental editions ever published. The 
notes are valuable aids in the perusal of a work into which were 
poured by Milton the treasures of a mind enriched with the most re- 
condite learning of all ages. Curious parallels are also ested ; 
as that, while Homer places hell as far beneath the earth as heaven 
is above it, and Virgil makes it twice as far, Milton removes it to 
thrice the distance. Here is a theme for a moralizing essay on the 
tendency of each more modern poet to remove those regions farther 
and farther from our mundane sphere. Satan’s famous exclamation, 
“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” is shown to have 
been put by Aschylus in the mouth of Prometheus ; and- many other 
curious items are found in these notes. The magnificent essay of 
Channing needs no eulogy. Altogether, the volume is one which 
should be almost universally both bought and read. 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By the 
Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D. -President of the Wesleyan University. 
With twelve illustrations on steel. 2 Vols. Harper & Brothers. 1843. 
The sacred, historical and poetic associations of the land of the East, 
invest with peculiar and unflagging interest every account of its cha- 
racteristic scenes, incidents and inhabitants. Of the many volumes 
which have served to feed and excite this appetite, this work of Dr. 
Olin is the latest and among the best. The high reputation of the 
author for learning, character and talent gives double value to all his 
statements. His style is unadorned, but easy and: pleasing; and, 
adapted as it is for general perusal, it possesses all the elements for 
a most extensive circulation among that large and intelligent class of 
the community who feel an interest in an attractive and graphic pic- 
ture of the physical and moral peculiarities, manners, institutions, 
and historic monuments of the land of the Pharaohs, and the regions 
where the Christian religion arose. Dr. Olin visited all the lions of 
Egypt, in company with Mr. Cooley, the author of the “ American in 
| Egypt,” and there crossed the Desert by the way of Mount Sinai and 
| the wonderful city of the rocky tombs to Palestine. Here he bathes in 
| the Red Sea, visits the Valley of Jehosaphat, tarries in Jericho, and 
| takes up his abode in Jerusalem. Of this holy city he gives the 
| fullest and most interesting account with which we have met. For 
| this, however, and the incidents of his excursions thence, we can at 
| present only refer to the volumes themselves, the value of which is 
| increased by the maps of Palestine, Egypt, &c., and the views of 
| the Pyramids, of Petrea, Jerusalem, é&c. which illustrate the descrip- 
| tions of the text. 
| The builders of the tower of Babel have muchrto answer for. To 
| 





say nothing of the emphatic denunciations which the original con- 

founders of languages receive from every schoolboy learning his 
| grammar, and every traveller in a foreign land, whom they have 
| compelled to content himself with pointing to his mouth when he is 
| hungry, and nodding his head when he is sleepy ; we have now to re- 
| proach them for so long hiding from us Frederika Bremer, the charm- 

ing authoress of “ Homx.”’ The life in Sweden, which she so pleasantly 
| and graphical'y depicted, seems better and heartier than ordinary ex- 
| istence in warmer climes. The frosts and snows of external nature 

force man to take refuge by the fireside, and to cultivate the domes- 
| tic pleasures in place of the frozen-up out-door enjoyments, supply- 

ing the want of material light and heat by the sunshine of the heart. 
Such a mode of life and feeling has found a most appropriate chroni- 
cler in Miss Bremer. Her present work details the history of one 
large family through scenes of varied joy and grief, marriages and 
deaths, friendships and quarrels, from youth to old age. We soon 
learn to know each one as a friend, and seem to be hearing of their 
| adventures from a lively and kind mutual acquaintance. The trans- 
| lation by Mary Howitt has all the ease of an original production. 

The Harpers publish it as No. 17 of their library of select novels, for 
only one shilling. 





The new Purchase, or seven years and a half in the far West, is 
the title of*a book in Appleton’s presentable type and paper, which 
is just published in two volumes. To our thinking, a more off-hand, 
readable, original and amusing book has not been written in fifty 
years. The author is a poet with a comic vein; a keen observer, 
and a good moralist. Is not that enough to recommend the book ,to 
all buyers of novelties ! We laughed heartily over it ourself, and we 
trust we are furnishing amusing hours to our friends in commending 
the book to their regard and purchase. 


Mr. Lockhart has the swing of a ballad in him—let it be remem- 
bered when he is morally hanged for his contemptible articles on this 
country in the London Quarterly. And we think a great deal of the 
swing of a ballad! There is one man in this country who has glo- 
riously “ the trick of i?’—Joun Wuittier. “The Ballad of Cas- 
| sandra Southwick”’ is as spirit-stirring as any old ballad we remem- 

ber—canonical rhyme and rhythm, with a flow like a man-of-war un- 
der a crowd of sail. This is one gem of'a book lately published by 
Whittier, called “‘ Lays of My Home,” etc. He is a fine poet, and we 
have kept sight of him for many a year. The book is published by 
Ticknor, of Boston, and dedicated to Pierpont the poet—a very flat- 
tering tribute to congenial gifts. 


“ Alice Franklin,” is the title of a very sweet and interesting book 
for children, written by charming Mary Howitt, and published by the 
Appletons. 
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THE NEW MIRROR. 





MORE PARTICULARLY. 


Eprrors have a very sublime way of lumping Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, and, under the diminished monosylla- 
ble of the “ World,” spanning it with their reflections as they 
would shade an ant-hill with an umbrella. We tell you with 
becoming coolness what the “gay world” is about, viz :— 
that a few families up-town have taken to giving matinees. 
By the “ pious world,” we convey the Broadway Taber- 
nacle—— by the “ mercantile world,” Wall-street or Pearl. 
The English have become tired of the phrase, and call the 
world “ Mrs. Grundy.” What will be said about anything, 
anywhere between the antipodes, is, “ What will Mrs. 
Grundy say?” And we like this—(as we like anything 
which aggrandizes the editorial individual) — only there is 
the little inconvenience, that when we wish to speak of the 
world, as defined in the dictionary, we are subjected to a 
periphrasis which cumbers our style, or we have to explain 
that we really mean Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

The world is getting on— wrote we at the head of this 
article, and scratched it out again till we had made a com- 
ment on the phrase. We were going into a little disquisi- 
tion on the evident approach of a new order of things under 
the sun, a8 shown by wonderful changes and discoveries all 
over the world — apropos, however, of a very interesting 
book which has just fallen into our hands, and of which we 
wish to give the essence to the reader, in brief. We will 
omit the disquisition on the approach of the millenium, (to 
write which, to say the truth, we sat down this morning,) — 
for the weather is too hot, on second thoughts, to do more 
than allude to a subject connected with a general conflagra- 
tion. Let us come at once to the book in question. 

Elevation by hemp has been considered a sovereign rem- 
edy for low spirits, and indeed for the most of the intolera- 
ble evils of life — subject, however, to the drawback that the 
remedy could be used but once. Will our readers believe 
that this drawback is entirely removed by a late discovery? 

Intoxication has been long known to be astate of very 
considerable happiness,—subject to a “ tariff which amounts 
to a prohibition,” viz: complete destruction of the physical 
man by theresiduum. Will the reader believe that; by this 
same discovery, the residuous penalty is removed ? 

By the same discovery, the hydrophobia is changed to a 
death of physical pleasure — acute and chronic rheumatism 
are first modified into ecstacy, then cured —a “ persuasion 
of high rank” is engendered in the bosom of the humblest, 
a “feeling as if flying” is communicated to the dullest and 
most plethoric. And all this with no penalty, no subsequent 
physical prostration, none of the long train of evils which, 
till now, have been the inseparable pursuers of intoxication. 

In telling our readers thus much, we have given them the 
butt-end of one of the most curious subjects we have for a 
long time been called upon to handle. What we have said 
is far from a joke. A drug has been discovered by the 
English in India, which has these wonderful properties ; and 
the mode in which it is gathered, which we will tell with the 
same butt-endity, is as novel as the drug. ‘Men clad in 
leathern dresses, run through the fields, brushing through the 
plant with all possible violence; the soft resin adheres to 
the leather, and is subsequently scraped off, and kneaded 
into balls. In Nipal the leathern attire is dispensed with, 
and the resin is gathered on the skins of naked natives.” 

The plant from which this extraordinary drug is extract- 
ed, is Indian hemp; differing from the hemp of this and 
other northern countries only by the presence of this nar- 
cotic stimulant. There are several preparations of it— one 
for smoking, one for sweetmeats, and others for beverages 
and medical compounds— but the effects are, with slight 








variations, the same. ‘From the beverage, intoxication 
ensues in half an hour. The inebriation is of the most 
cheerful kind, causing the person to sing and dance, to eat 
food with great relish. The intoxication lasts about three 
hours, when sleep supervenes. No nausea or sickness of 
the stomach succeeds, nor are the bowels at all affected.” 

The preparation for smoking is called gunjah, the con- 
fection is called majoon, and the resin is called churrus. 
Gunjah is used for smoking only. One hundred and eighty 
grains, and a little dried tobacco, are rubbed in the palm of 
the hand, with afew drops of water. This suffices for 
three persons. A little tobacco is placed in the pipe first, 
then a layer of the prepared gunjah, then more tobacco, 
and the fire above all. 

Four or five persons usually join in this debauch. The 
hookah is passed round, and each person takes a single 
draught. Intoxication ensues almost instantly ; and from 
one draught to the unaccustomed, within half an hour; and 
after four or five inspirations to those more practised in the 
vice. The effects differ from those occasioned by the sidhee. 
Heaviness, laziness, and agreeable reveries, ensue ; but the 
person can be readily roused, and is able to discharge rou- 
tine occupations, such as pulling the punkah, waiting at ta- 
ble, &c. We add the following passages from the Treatise : 


“The fourth case of trial was an old muscular cooley, a rheu- 
matic malingerer, and to him halfa grain of hemp resin was 
given in alittle spirit. The first day’s report will suffice for 
all :—In two hours the old gentleman became talkative and mu- 
sical, told several stories, and sang songs to a circle of highly de- 
lighted auditors, ate the dinners of two persons subscribed for 
him in the ward, sought also for other luxuries we can scarce- 
ly venture toallude to—and finally fell soundly asleep, and so 
continued till the following morning. On the noon-day visit, 
he expressed himself free from headache or any other un- 
pleasant sequel, and begged hard for a repetition of the medi- 
cine, in which he was indulged for a few days and then 
discharged.” 

“ While the preceding case was under treatment, and excit- 
ing the utmost interest in the school, several pupils com- 
menced experiments on themselves to ascertain the effects of 
the drug. In all, the state of the pulse was noted before taking 
a dose, and subsequently the effects were observed by two 
pupils of much intelligence. The resultof several trials was, 
that in as small doses as a quarter of a grain the pulse was 
increased in fulness and frequency ; the surface of the body 
glowed; the appetite became extraordinary ; vivid ideas 
crowded the mind; unusual loquacity occurred; and, with 
scarcely any exception, great aphrodisia was experienced. 

In one pupil, Dinonath Dhur; a retiring lad of excellent hab- 
its, ten drops of the tincture, equal to a quarter of a grain of the 
resin, induced in twenty minutes the most amusing effects I 
ever witnessed. A shout of laughter ushered in the symptoms, 
and a transitory state of cataleptic rigidity occurred for two or 
three minutes. Summoned to witness the effects, we found him 
enacting the part of a Rajah giving orders to his courtiers. He 
could recognise none of ‘his fellow-students or acquaintances ; 
all, to his mind, seemed as altered as his own condition. He 
spoke of many yeats having passed since his student’s days ; 
Tennatbed his teachers and friends with a piquancy which a 
dramatist would envy ; detailed the adventures of an imaginary 
series of years, his travels, his attainment of wealth and power. 
He entered on discussions on religious, scientific, and political 
topics, with astonishing eloquence, and disclosed an extent of 
knowledge, reading, and a ready apposite wit, which those who 
knew him best were altogether unprepared for. For three 
hours, and upwards, he maintained the character he at first 
assumed, and with a degree of ease and dignity perfectly be- 
coming his high situation. A scene more interesting, it would 
be difficult to imagine. It terminated nearly as suddenly as it 
commenced, and no head-ache, sickness, or other unpleasant 
symptom, followed the innocent excess.” 


The Treatise on this subject, from which we have made the 
foregoing extracts, is a reprint from the Transactions of the 
Medical Society of Calcutta, and written by a surgeon in 
the Bengal army, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, now in this country. 
It is, as our readers will have seen by the extracts, a very 
able treatise ; and the experiments, of which we had only 
room to quote here and there an exponent passage, are de- 
scribed with most lucid clearness. We may refer to this 
interesting topic again. 




















